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LYDIAN AIRS 


One of Milton’s many heresies from conventional ideas was his 
frank desire in L’Allegro to be lapped “in soft Lydian airs.” 
Throughout the Renaissance the term “ Lydian ” was the standard 
reproach for everything thought to be vicious in music. Lydian 
airs were the “jazz” of the time, but the name had connotations 
much more definitely ugly than those commonly attached to mod- 
ern syncopation. What those connotations were Giraldio Cinthio 
tells us in his Dialogo Secondo della vita cwile:* 


“Non dico perd questo, perché alle donne la Musica non con- 
venga, ma non questa molle, non questa non meno lasciva, che si 
fosse gid la Lydia, che parue tanto abomineuole a Platone, che non 
la volle accittare a modo alcuno nella sua Republica come lasciva 
e guastratrice di gli animi di huomini, e delle donne parimente.” 
It was probably from the volume of which this dialogue was a 
part that Shakespeare obtained his knowledge’ of Cinthio’s No- 
velle, and M. Jusserand has given good evidence? that Spenser 
was familiar with this same dialogue of Cinthio. Certainly Spen- 
ser reflected its animus against Lydian music in his picture of 
Malecasta’s hall : 


And all the while sweet musike did divide 
Her looser notes with Lydian harmony.* 


Ultimately this prejudice against Lydian music goes back to the 
Platonic bigotry against all modes except the Dorian and to the 
Platonic ideal expressed by Laches of the perfect man who does 
not content himeslf only with the most beautiful harmony on his 


+ Second edition, Venice, 1580, p. 36. 
® Modern Philology, January, 1906. 
* The Faerie Queene, Book 111, Canto 1, stanza 40. 
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lyre or on some frivolous instrument, but who, in the reality of 
his life, invests his words and deeds with harmony according to 
the Dorian mode and not according to the Ionian, much less ac- 
cording to the Phrygian or Lydian.* Milton admitted Lydian airs 
into his Tower of Ivory in defiance of their exclusion from the 
ideal republic framed by the Platonic Socrates. Why he did so is 
a question not very difficult, perhaps, but interesting. He was 
perfectly familiar, no doubt, with the passage in The Republic 
where Socrates condemns all musical modes except the Dorian on 
the score of their inaptness for the education of brave and tem- 
perate men, and Plato’s narrow but exalted ideal of character to 
be set before the educator coincided very closely with his own ideal 
as expressed in the Tractate on Education.° Why, then, did he 
differ from Cinthio and most of his humanist predecessors and 
contemporaries who shared the Platonic phobia against Lydian 
airs? 

For this there were at least two reasons of quite different kinds, 
and the best way to get at them is to analyze the musical prejudice 
inherited from Plato. Cinthio simplified it too much in making 
Lydian music synonymous simply with sensual music. In The 
Republic Plato condemned Lydian music first because it was ele- 
giac and expressed moods of sadness and despair unbecoming in 
men devoted to the defence of their country. He condemned it 
only secondarily because it seduced to sensuality.® “ Because these 
modes (Mixolydian and Lydian) expressed sad and dissolute emo- 
tions respectively,” said Plutarch,’ “ Plato did well to reject them 
and to choose the Dorian mode as the only one convenient for 
warlike and temperate men.” The Lydian mode had been much 
employed in tragedy and in excluding it Plato forbade music to 
express tragedy. For the Platonist all music had to be martial or 
else religious or didactic. 


“ Of the harmonies,” said Socrates, “ I know nothing, but I want 
to have one warlike, which will sound the note which a brave man 
utters in the hour of danger or stern resolve; . . . and another to 


* Laches, 188 d. 
5° Of Education, Areopagitica, The Commonwealth, edited by Laura E. 
Lockwood, Boston, 1911, p. 9. 
* The Dialogues of Plato translated into English by B. Jowett, Vol. 111, 
pages 273-274. 
* De Musica, Cap. 17. 
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be used in times of peace and freedom of action, when there is no 
pressure of necessity and he is seeking to persuade God by prayer, 
or man by instruction and advice; or on the other hand which 
expresses his willingness to listen to persuasion or advice and which 
represents him when he has accomplished his aim, not carried 
away by success, but acting moderately and wisely and acquiescing 
in the event. These two harmonies I ask you to leave; .. . the 
strain of courage and the strain of temperance ; these I say leave.” * 


It is not hard to understand why Milton, the young enthusiast over 


Thebes and Pelops’ line 
And the tale of Troy divine, 


should have baulked at a theory of music which forbade expres- 
sion, to take a presumable example, of the despair of Orestes, or 
of Lear. 

But Milton stood very much alone among his contemporaries in 
interpreting the Greek ideal of temperance or the well-poised life 
(sophrosyne) in a way to leave the tragic sense unhampered. 
Spenser’s treatment of Temperance in the Second Book of The 
Faerie Queene had made grief and its concomitant anger almost 
as dangerous enemies of self-control as sensuality. Sir Guyon, the 
Knight of Temperance, moralizes : 


When raging passion with fierce tyranny 

Robs reason of her dew regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold furie armes the weakest hart: 

_The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the weak 
through smart.” 


The sage and serious Spenser was a much better Platonist than 
Milton and in consequence of that fact The Faerie Queene lacks 
the tragic elements that might have raised it to the epic level. 
Spenser’s allegory of the pleasure through which “the strong 
soonest falles” is embodied in the stories of Phaedria?® and of 
Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss.‘ His less familiar allegory of the 
“smart” through which the weak fall is the story of Amavia,™ 


§ Plato translated by Jowett, op. cit., p. 274. 
* The Faerie Queene, Book 11, Canto 1, stanza 57. 
1° The Faerie Queene, Book 11, Canto vi. 

11 Tbid., 1, xii. 

12 Thid., 11, i. 
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the too-fond wife who killed herself for grief over her murdered 
husband. The angry scenes where Pyrochles, Furor and Occasion 
appear ** are extensions of this allegory, for under the influence of 
a tradition ultimately Stoic and wide-spread in both the Middle 
Ages and in the Renaissance Spenser thought of grief and anger 
as having their psychological roots in the same “smart.”** He 
gave more weight to anger than Socrates did because he lived after 
anger had been raised for several centuries to the rank of a very 
popular vice as one of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

It is very far from my purpose to suggest that the Second Book 
of The Faerie Queene as a whole was a crystallization of orthodox 
Platonism. It is just a good illustration showing how strikingly 
the ethical principle underlying the Socratic prejudice against 
Lydian airs had gained ground during the Renaissance. Many 
other instances might be found. Almost every serious book written 
in England, France and Italy between 1400 and 1600, when Eu- 
rope was striving so self-consciously to bring in an heroic age, in 
some degree shared Spenser’s inheritance of the Platonic Puritan- 
ism succinctly defended by Socrates in the passage already quoted 
from the Third Book of The Republic. The war of Reason against 
Passion was the universal theme which lasted in various forms 
until it was dissolved by the reactions of sentimentalism and ro- 
manticism late in the eighteenth century. 

The most influential champions of the Platonic Puritanism dur- 
ing the Renaissance were educators. They did not, of course, share 
Plato’s doubts about poetry, but they were inclined to think even 
less liberally than he did about music. They were as certain as 
was Socrates that contemporary popular music was, as it was put 
by Sassuolo, who taught music in Mantua in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, “inquinata, impudens, corrupta atque cor- 


18 Tbid., I, iv. 

14 The identification of fear with anger is a familiar dogma of orthodox 
modern psychology. ‘That there is nothing arbitrary in its application to 
literary purposes is shown by a remark of Mr. Aldous Huxley in The 
Young Archimides, p. 311: Mr. Huxley describes an Italian peasant furi- 
ous with grief because his little boy has been’driven to suicide by selfish 
kindness of his padrona. “To be angry is easier than to be sad,” he 
writes, “and less painful. It is comforting to think of reverige. ‘Don’t 
talk like that,’ I said. ‘It’s no good. It’s stupid. And what would be 
the point?’ He had had those fits before when grief became too painful 
and he had to escape from it. Anger had been the easiest way of escape.” 
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ruptrix.”*> On the other hand, they needed the example of Soc- 
rates to confirm their faith that music is a necessary part of educa- 
tion. Vergerius, writing at Padua in 1392, acknowledged that 


“As to music, the Greeks refused the title of ‘ Educated’ to any- 
one who could not sing or play. Socrates set an example to the 
Athenian youth by himself learning to play in his old age; urgin 
the pursuit of music not as a sensuous indulgence, but as an ai 
to the inner harmony of the soul. In so far as it is taught as a 
healthy recreation for the moral and spiritual nature, music is a 
truly liberal art, and, both as regards its theory and its practice, 
should find a place in education.” ** 


Aeneas Sylvius, in the Letter to Ladislas, King of Bohemia, in 
1459, asked even less certainly than Vergerius 


“. . . whether we ought to include Music among the pursuits 
unsuited to a Prince? The Romans of the later age seem to have 
deprecated attention to this art in their Emperors. It was, on the 
other hand, held a marked defect in Themistocles that he could not 
tune the lyre. The armies of Lacedaemon marched to victory 
under the inspiration of song, although Lycurgus could not have 
admitted the practice had it seemed to him unworthy of the stern- 
est manhood. The Hebrew poet-king need be but alluded to, and 
Cicero is on his side also. So amid some diversity of opinion our 
judgment inclines to the inclusion of Music, as a subject to be 
pursued in moderation under instructors only of serious character, 
who will rigorously disallow all melodies of a sensuous nature. 
Under these conditions we accept the Pythagorean opinion that 
Music exerts a soothing and refreshing influence upon the mind.” 1” 


This Pythagorean opinion of the soothing and refreshing effect 
of music was a betrayal of the Platonic Philistinism, though Ver- 
gerius was half unconscious of the fact and half ashamed of it. 
As soon as music got a foothold as an accepted recreation it was 
on the way to reclaim its full character as an art, instead of 
remaining a mere discipline for boys or for men kept permanently 
immature by a purely military life. With its limited license only 
as a cure for tired and neurotic minds music was still a very ele- 
mentary art, in theory at least, but it was on the high road to 


18 Cesare Guastri, Intorno alla Vita e all’insegnamento di Vittorino da 
Feltre, lettere di Sassolo Pratese volgarizzate. Firenze, 1869, p. 69. 

16 Pp, P. Vergerius, De ingenuis moribus, translated by W. H. Woodward 
in Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educators, Cambridge, 1922. 

17 W. H. Woodward, ibid., p. 239. 
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become the enthusiastically practiced art that we. know it to have 
been in the home of John Milton, Senior, in Bread Street. The 
heresy that made music an art had a century of history already 
behind it among writers on education in England when Milton 
published his Letter of Education to Master Samuel Hartlib. 
Vives, the Spanish disciple of Erasmus who divided his time be- 
tween England and the Low Countries and was as well acclimated 
in England as in Holland, justified music in a general discussion 
of the recreative value of all the arts in his De tradendis disciplinis 
(1531).** Returning to the subject for a fuller discussion, with 
an Aristotelian echo '® he defended music again as a recreation by 
a skilful confusion of that value with the orthodox disciplinary 
value recognized by the rigoreus Platonists. 

“Let the pupil practice pure and good music which, after the 
Pythagorean mode, sooths, recreates, and restores to itself the wear- 
ied mind of the student; then let it lead back to tranquillity and 
tractability all the wild and fierce parts of the student’s nature, as 
it is related in the ancient world, . . . that rocks were moved and 
wild beasts allured by it.” ?° i 


Vives’ recent translator, Professor Foster Watson, compares him 
with Francis Bacon as a pioneer in the fields in which he worked.”* 
His influence, like Bacon’s, was a solvent of traditional taboos and 
reverences. In The Tractate on Education Milton echoed his jus- 
tification of music on traditional disciplinary grounds and recom- 
mended “ religious, martial or civil ditties; which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over dispositions 
and manners to smooth and make them gentle from rustic harsh- 
ness and distempered passions.” But music as a cure for rustic 
harshness is a very much more urbane conception than music as a 
cure for distempered passions, and in Milton’s subsequent recom- 
mendation of music as “ not inexpedient after meat, to assist and 
cherish nature in her first concoction,” ?? the dilettante must have 
felt that at last the orthodox Platonist among music masters had 
been put to rout. 


18 Vide the translation published by Foster Watson, Cambridge, 1913, 
p. 40. 

1° The Politics of Aristotle, translated by B. Jowett, p. 252. 

2° Foster Watson’s translation of Vives, p. 205. 

*1 Op. cit., Introduction, pp. xxi, xxxiv, liii, ete. 

22 Of Education, Areopagitica, The Commonwealth, by John Milton, 
edited by Laura E. Lockwood, Boston, 1911, p. 26. 
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To musically sophisticated moderns this whole question of the 
ethical bearing of music seems strange because we do not under- 
stand what Milton meant when he said that many wise men and 
prophets were strangely mistaken if music did not have incalcu- 
lable power to discipline the passions. People who, like Mr. Carl 
Van Vechten, “know the interchangeable values which Hiindel 
gave to secular and sacred tunes ” and who can deny that “minor 
keys are sad and that major keys are always suggestive of joy,” ** 
may wonder how it was possible to compose music which you could 
be sure would either incite to noble deeds or sooth the disorder of 
the mind. That may be a lost art, but we may be certain that it 
existed in the Renaissance, at least in Utopia, for Sir Thomas 
More says so. “ All their Musicke” in Utopia, it seems, 


“. .. bothe that they playe upon instrumentes, and that they 
singe with mannes voyce dothe so resemble and expresse naturall 
affections, the sound and tune is so applied and made agreeable to 
the thinge, that whether it bee a prayer, or els a dytty of gladnes, 
or patience, of trouble, mournynge, or of anger; the fasshion of 
the melodye dothe so represente the meaning of the thinge that it 
doth wonderfullye move, stirre, pearce, and enflame the hearers 


myndes.” ** 

No one in the seventeenth century doubted Aristotle’s dictum 
that characters are affected by music or his proof of it “by the 
power which the songs of Olympus and of many others exercised ; 
for beyond question they inspired enthusiasm ” and “ enthusiasm 
is an emotion of the ethical part of the soul.”> Aristotle’s cer- 
tainty on this score had been reinforced by every writer on music 
in the intervening centuries and in Milton’s mind it stood on a 
much surer footing than did the contemporary notions about 
astronomy or any other branch of science.*® In holding this view 


23 Carl Van Vechten, Music and Manners, New York, 1916, p. 183. 

24 The Utopia of Sir Thomas More; Ralph Robinson’s translation with 
Roper’s Life of More and some of his letters, edited by George Sampson, 
London, 1910, pp. 182-3. 

25 Politics, translated by Jowett, Book vimt, section 5. 

26 Boethius, for example, repeats Aristotle’s idea without acknowledg- 
ment in his discussion of the proposition on which he founded the De 
Musica, viz., “ Musicam naturaliter nobis esse conjunctam, et mores vel 
honestare vel evertere.” Summing up his argument he concludes, “ Quid 
quod cum aliquis cantilenam libentius auribus atque animo capit, ad illud 
etiam non sponte convertitur, ut motum quoque aliquam similem aiditae 
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and at the same time recommending the use for pleasure of the 
whole gamut of vocal and instrumental music available in his time 
Milton proved himself a rebel against the ethical theory that had 
limited ideas about music throughout the entire Renaissance. 

There was one more aspect of the Platonic prejudice against 
Lydian music which Milton definitely did not share. It was the 
underlying preference for simple and archaic types of melody, the 
fundamentally reactionary element in Plato’s feeling which made 
him resist the law of development in all of the arts which makes 
progress consist in ceaseless differentiation into new and more and 
more complex types. This side of Plato’s feeling is veiled in The 
Republic, but Plutarch expressed it frankly enough. Soterichus’ 
exposition of the history of music in the De Musica is motivated 
throughout by the belief that the innovations of recent centuries 
had ruined the art. 


“ Music,” he said, “is an invention of the gods and is therefore 
in all its aspects a respectable art. The ancients in their practice 
of it, as in their practice of all the arts, watched over its dignity ; 
but the moderns, rejecting all its venerable qualities, have intro- 
duced into the theatres in the room of this virile and heavenly art 
that is so dear to the gods an effeminate and mechanized art.” 27 


Soterichus regretted the innovation in recent centuries of more 
complex instruments and more complex rhythms and harmonies 
than had been known before the Attic stage reached the peak of 
its development. Readers of The Republic will know that in this 
Plutarch was expressing Plato’s deepest prejudice. Milton’s en- 
thusiasm for the “skilful organist plying his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues,” and for “ the whole symphony with artful 
and unimaginable touches adorning and graving the well-studied 
chords of some choice composer ”** leaves no doubt that on the 
score of capacity to appreciate the law of evolution in music and 
its expression in recent inventions in the art Milton was no Pla- 
tonist.?® 


cantilenae corpus effingat, et quod omnino aliquod melos auditum sibi 
memor animus ipse decerpat?” The De Musica, Book 1, Caput i. Boethii, 
Opera omnia, Paris, 1860, Vol. 1, p. 1171. 

27 De Musica, Section 15. 

°° Of Education, Areopagitica, The Commonwealth, pp. 25-6. 

*° Most English writers on music before Milton were pessimists about 
the state of the art and like Plato were admiratores temporis acti. Roger 
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On examination Milton’s short discussion of music in The Trac- 
tate on Education proves to have been the protest of a mind aesthet- 
ically mature against the moralistic and reactionary elements in 
the Platonic tradition. In the frankly expressed taste for Lydian 
airs in L’Allegro it is not fantastic to read Milton’s claim that 
music should share the right of poetry to be sensuous and pas- 
sionate.*° 


Merritt Y. HucHEs. 
University of California. 


ALDHELM AND THE SOURCE OF BEOWULF 2523 


In Modern Language Notes for February, 1924, I pointed out 
the correspondence between the fluenta cruenta of Aldhelm’s De 
Virg. 2420 and the fléd bléde wéol of Beow. 1422, and from this 
drew the inference that the author of Beowulf was acquainted with 
Aldhelm’s poem. This line* of Aldhelm occurs in the account of 
the martyr Victoria, the striking fact in whose legendary career 
was her defeat of a dragon whose poisonous breath had infected the 
Italian city of Tribula, and led its inhabitants to seek deliverance 
from their peril in flight. Upon their promnise to abjure heathen- 


Ascham in Towophilus makes Nymphodorus talk as follows: “Therefore 
eyther Aristotle and Plato knowe not what was good and euyll for learn- 
inge and vertue, and the example of wyse histories be vainlie set afore vs 
or els the minstrelsie of lutes, pipes, harpes, and all other that standeth 
by suche nice, fine, minikin fingering (suche as the mooste parte of schol- 
ers whom I knowe vse, if they vse any) is farre more fitte for the woman- 
nishnesse of it to dwelle in the courte among ladies than for any great 
thing in it whiche shoulde helpe good and sad studie, to abide in the 
vniuersitie amonges scholers. But perhaps you knowe some great good- 
nesse of such musicke and such instrumentes, where vnto Plato & Aris- 
totle his brayne coulde neuer attayne, and therfore I will saye no more 
agaynst it.” The English Works of Roger Ascham edited by William 
Aldis Wright, Cambridge, 1904, p. 14. 

8° Although this article puts Milton’s attitude toward music against a 
background in the history of ideas about the art very different from that 
chosen to illustrate it by Mr. Sigmund G. Spaeth in Milton’s Knowledge of 
Music (Princeton, The University Library, 1913), it would not be under- 
stood as differing from his conclusion (p. 67) that the prevailing current 
in Milton’s musical tastes was Doric rather than Lydian. 
1 Which see in the passage quoted below, next to the last line. 
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ism, Victoria betakes herself to the dragon’s cave, and bids him 
depart into the desert, far from the habitations of men; this, since 
her command is seconded by angelic power, he does with all speed. 
The cave being thus cleared of its pestiferous occupant, Victoria 
directs the citizens to convert it into a chapel. Afterward, on her 
refusing to pay homage to a statue cf Diana, she is slain with the 
sword. The poetic passage is as follows (2385-2411, 2416-21; 
draco and its synonyms in italics) : 


Interea Romam linquens Victoria virgo, 

Exul in exilium Tribulane ducitur urbis, 

Quo draco funestus ructabat flamina ventris, 
Limpida letiferis corrumpens gra venenis * 
In tantum ut cives, vasto crepitante tumultu, 
Linquere jam mallent pollutam flatibus urbem, 
Exosi latebram, qua horrens belva latebat. 
His igitur miseris spondet Victoria virgo, . 
Credula si Domino pandant precordia Christo, 
Lurida pestifero linquentes idola cultu, 

Ut dicto citius truculentam flamine gypsam, 
Que turmas vulgi multabat strage cruenta, 
Pelleret e populo, dum mallent credere Christo. 
Quod dum sponderent concordi voce caterve, 
Ilico squamigerum proturbat virgo celydrum, 
Et procul in vacuas jussit reptare salebras; 
Mox draco crudelis, sermonum pondere pressus, 
Deserit obscurum squamose pelle tigillum. 
Sie virgo felix, ethrali freta triumpho, 
Ingentem explodit sancta virtute colubrum, 
Ut numquam ulterius serpens irrumperet antrum, 
Sed procul abscedens incultis exulat arvis; 
Jusserat ut gypsam verbo terrente migrare, 
Civibus impendens expulso natrice palmam, 
Tune rogitat cives felix bernacula Christi, 
Quatenus in cripta sibi, natria unde nefandus 
Aufugit, pariter dignentur condere cellam. .. . 
Tune procus Eugenius, dilubri flamine fretus, 
Turificare jubet munusque litare Diane, 
Alma sed imperium sprevit complere nefandum. 
Idcireo macheram stricto mucrone vibrabat 
Crudelis tortor, fundendo fluenta cruenta, 
Virgineos artus consecrans sanguine rubro. 


*Cf. Ovid, Met. 3. 49: 
Hos necat adflati funesta (al. afflatos funesti) tabe veneni. 
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To this corresponds the earlier prose (308. 21-309. 16) : 


“ Ducta est itaque beata Victoria, presago vocabulo vere Christi 
victoria, in Tribulano territorio, ut ibidem exiliata famis copia et 
cibi inopia angeretur. Ea tempestate contigit ut universi muni- 
cipes, quorum municipatus in Tribulano municipio fuerat, virus et 
flatus squamosi draconis non ferentes, spreto oppido vagabundis 
meatibus passim dispergentur. Quibus sancta Victoria, si con- 
verterentur ad Deum, relictis deorum statunculis, et abdicatis 
dilubrorum Lupercalibus, ultronea spopondit se virulenta spu- 
mantis basilisci spiracula procul pulsuram, et urbem incolumitati 
reddituram. Nam propter venenata horrentis chelidri flabra cala- 
mitosum vulgus ingenti strage catervatim trucidabatur, parentes 
prepostero ordine immatura pignorum funera cernentes, flebilibus 
orbitatis questibus acriter artabantur. unc patronus® civitatis 


* Aldhelm’s account becomes clearer in the light of what must have been 
a previous form of the legend, preserved in an early thirteenth-century 
manuscript at Namur, published (1883) in the Analecta Bollandiana 2. 
157-160. An extract from this is as follows: 

“ Preparatus enim erat in civitate Tribulana draco pessimus, cujus 
flatu moriebantur homines et jumenta. Fiebat luctus ingens et intolera- 
bilis, ita ut universi relinquerent civitatem suam. 

“Contigit autem ut Domicianus, qui erat dominus civitatis, ibidem 
veniret ubi erat sancta Victoria in exilio, misericordie causa. Pervenit 
itaque ad eam, et cepit offerre ei panes nitidos et vinum. Cui sancta 
Victoria dixit: ‘Habeo gratias Domino nostro Jesu Christo, qui me 
saginat omni die. Tu autem ut quid ista sollicitudine veneris, intima.’ 
Respondit Domicianus et dixit: ‘Fugi civitatem meam, et mansi in vicino 
civitatis in casellula mea, quia flatus draconis evadere non poteram. Dixi 
in corde meo quia, si trans montem mansero, evadam noxios draconis 
flatus.’ Dicit ei sancta Victoria: ‘ Vos, relictis idolis, si Christum coleri- 
tis, statim hic draco fugeret a vobis, et nulla vos fatigaret necessitas.’ 
Dicit ei Domicianus: ‘ Major et honoratior me nullus est in Tribulana 
urbe. Si inde illum draconem eliminas, omnes ejus cives faciam fieri 
Christianos.’ Tune sancta Victoria dixit ei: ‘Post crastinum diem illuc 
veniam ad pullorum cantum, et in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
faciam illum fugere a finibus vestris.’ Tune Domicianus, vadens in civi- 
tatem Tribulanam, dixit civibus sui somnia que dixerat ei sancta Victo- 
ria. Quo audito, omnes qui a civitate fugerant advenerunt, sancte Victo- 
rie expectantes adventum. 

“Sancta autem Victoria sexta feria qua promiserat erat jejunans, se- 
quentique sabbato dominica illucescente perrexit in orationem. Continuo 
autem oranti ei et petenti comes factus est angelus Domini qui ei visus 
fuerat, et coepit in itinere dux ejus esse, dicens ei: ‘Nullus horum potest 
me videre quod ego tecum sum. ‘Esto igitur secura, quoniam quando me 
non ostendo sibi, non te desero, et que jusseris draconi, ego fieri com- 
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generaliter ex persona promiscui sexus cunctos puelle oraculis cre- 
dula precordia pandere pollicetur, si truculenta gypse crudelitas, 
que letiferum miserandis civibus luem inferebat, longius arceretur. 
Tum sacra virgo, angeli fulta suffragio, cum turbis populose civi- 
tatis ad spectaculum manipulatim confluentibus, ducitur ad dra- 
conis speleum, concrepante jam pullorum plausu et sonante galli- 
cinio,* et nequaquam formidosis gestibus tremibunda, nec meticu- 
losis palloribus nutabunda, latitantem alloquitur bestiam, ‘In no- 
mine,’ inquit, ‘ Jesu Christi Domini nostri, exi hinc, draco nequis- 
sime, et da honorem Deo. Vade ubi non habitent homines!’ Paruit 
draco dictis, et cursu rapidissimo fugiens abscessit; illa vero, 
ingressa latibum belue, flagitat populum, jam periculi expertem, 
ut sibi oratorium in eadem cripta struant.” 

The monster of Aldhelm’s story slays by means of his poisonous 
breath, while that with which Beowulf has his fateful encounter 
devastates the countryside (2312-5, 2321-2) by the flame which 
issues from his mouth (2312, 2545-9, 2556-8, 2881-2), even 
Beowulf’s home being swallowed up by waves of fire (2324-7; cf. 
2333-5). Fearing that a wooden shield would be scant protection 
against the dragon’s blazing breath—as indeed it proved in the case 
of Wiglaf (2672 ff.)—Beowulf provides himself with one made 
wholly of iron (2337 ff.), but even so finds it a feeble defense 
against the overpowering heat (2570-2, 2594-5, 2604-5). However, 
it is not by flame that Beowulf is destined to die, but by the 
dragon’s venomous bite (2691 ff., 2711-5). Why the poet con- 


pello. Confortata autem sancta Victoria ab angelo, civitatem post pullo- 
rum cantu ingreditur; et occurrit ei Domicianus cum universis civibus, 
et intrantem secutus est populus. Et perveniens ad speluncam draconis, 
clara voce exclamavit sancta Victoria, dicens: ‘In nomine,’ etc.... 
Tune draco cursu rapidissimo exiit fugiens, ita ut putares cum flagellis 
csesum.” 

“This was at cockcrow of a Sunday morning (see note 3). One is 
reminded of Prudentius, Cath. 1. 37-44: 


Ferunt vagantes demonas, 
Letos tenebris noctium, 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere. 
Invisa nam vicinitas 
Lucis, salutis, numinis, 
Rupto tenebrarum situ 
Noctis fugat satellites. 
See also Haml. 1. 1. 149-164. 
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ferred upon the monster this supplementary means of destruction 
is easy to conjecture: it was only by a death comparatively slow 
that Beowulf would be enabled to hold discourse with his followers 
(2724-51, 2794-2816) after his final contest. In one passage the 
author, just as Beowulf is about to advance upon his foe, superadds 
the venomous breath of the reptile to the fire which he typically 
emits (2522-3) : 
ac ic headufyres hates wéne, 

[o]reses ond attres. 


The “breath and venom” of 2523 must, I take it, be regarded 
as a hendiadys, and signify “ venomous breath.”* Such a phrase 
occurs in the earlier part of the above quotation from Aldhelm’s 
prose: virus et flatus (squamosi draconis). Here we have “ venom 
and breath,” instead of “breath and venom”; but here, as in 
Beowulf, there is a hendiadys of words which individually have 
the identical meaning in the two languages; and that the Latin 
phrase is a true hendiadys appears from Aldhelm’s employment in 
the next sentence of virulenta spumantis basilisci spiracula, and, 
in the following one, of venenata horrentis chelidri flabra, clearly 
with an equivalent sense. Have we not here, then, another ex- 
ample of a borrowing from Aldhelm by the author of Beowulf— 
a borrowing from the legend of the same martyr as before, only 
this time from the prose, instead of from the verse? 

A feature of both the Latin and the Old English story is syno- 
nymical redundancy in the mention of the dragon, the Old English 
having, besides the obvious designations, draca and wyrm, some- 
thing like thirty * epithets or kennings. Thus there are four com- 
pounds with draca (eort-, fir-, lég-(lig-), ni&draca); gest- 
(gést-?), and two compounds (inwit-, nidgest, besides gryregiest) ; 
one compound with boga (hringboga) ; four compounds with -floga 
(gid-, lyft-, aht-, widfloga) ; five compounds with sceada (attor-, 
gid-, man-, Séod-, ihtsceada) ; weard, besides beorges weard, and 
two compounds (gold-, hordweard); one compound with freca 


Cf. 2839: bet hé wid attorsceadan orede gerésde. For numerous ex- 
amples of hendiadys, see Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lewicon, s. v. And. 

* Instead of which, Bode (Die Kenningar in der Angelsdchsischen Dicht- 
ung, 1886, pp. 77-8) reckons only twelve (of which one, fyrena hyrde, does 
not belong here): inwitgest, gryregiest; lyft-, gidfloga; attor-, man-, 
Séod-, ihtsceadsa; dglé&ca, bona, ladda. 
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(gidfreca) ; then dglé&ca, bona, féond (2706), the phrase beorges 
hyrde, and the following adjectives, some of which may perhaps be 
considered doubtful: byrnende (2569), laa (2305), gryrefag 
(2576), nearofah (2317), and stearcheort (2288). 

Over against these, the Latin story in verse has seven synonyms— 
draco, gypsa (for dipsas), natria, belva, celydrus, coluber, serpens— 
of which the first three are used twice each, and the rest only once; 
the account in prose has six, of which the first is employed three 
times: draco, gypsa, belua, chelidrus, bestia, basiliscus.*’ Of these 
nine different words, four are used in both the verse and the prose: 
draco, belua (belva), gypsa, celydrus (chelidrus). 

It is obvious that the kennings make, of the two, the more pow- 
erful appeal to the imagination, through suggesting appearance 
(gryrefag, hringboga), physical activities in space or time (lyft- 
floga, ahtfloga), function or office (hordweard), moral traits (bona, 
niddraca, nearofah), etc., while the Latin merely presents a variety 
of appellatives for the same object, or—as in this case—for objects 
of the same class. But of course Latin has its own means of 
appealing to the imagination: the notion of hringboga, for ex- 
ample, is quite as vividly conveyed by Ovid’s line (Met. 15. 721), 


Perque sinus crebros et magna volumina labens,® 


of which Old English might, at need, for anything we can see, have 
rendered either sinus or volumina by hringas® or bogan (cf. wyrm 
wohbogen, Beow, 2827). However, it happens that Aldhelm, in 
the passages quoted for our present purpose, has nothing so pic- 
torially conceived as the Ovidian line; but the copious employment 
of kennings is suggested by the quick succession of virulenta spu- 
mantis basilisci spiracula and venenata horrentis chelidri flabra in 


the prose extract. 
ALBERT STANBURROUGH COooK. 


Yale University. 


*It may be observed that elsewhere Aldhelm has, in all, three other 
equivalents: regulus (1), vipera (3), aspis (4). 
® Cf. Virgil, Aen. 5. 85: 
Septem ingens gyros, septena volumina traxit. 
* Cf. Shelley, Revolt of Islam 1. 12. 3-4: 
Sometimes the Snake around his enemy’s neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil. 


GOETHE, MADAME DE STAEL AND WELTLITERATUR 


In Madame de Staél’s De l’Allemagne* appears the following 
significant and frequently quoted passage (p. 161f.): “ Les na- 
tions doivent se servir de guide les unes aux autres, et toutes au- 
raient tort de se priver des lumiéres qu’elles peuvent mutuellement 
se préter. Il y a quelque chose de trés-singulier dans la différence 
d’un peuple a un autre: le climat, l’aspect de la nature, la langue, 
le gouvernement, enfin surtout les événements de histoire, puis- 
sance plus extraordinaire encore que toutes les autres, contribuent 
a ces diversités, et nul homme, quelque supérieur qu’il soit, ne 
peut deviner ce qui se développe naturellement dans l’esprit de 
celui qui vit sur un autre sol, et respire un autre air: on se trou- 
vera donc bien en tout pays d’accueillir les pensées étrangéres; 
car, dans ce genre, l’hospitalité fait la fortune de celui qui regoit.” 
The spirit of this and of other statements in De l’Allemagne 
(1810) bears close enough resemblance to Goethe’s ideas on Welt- 
literatur to warrant a comparison. These ideas were formulated 
by Goethe ? in the late twenties of the nineteenth century. 

Any attempt at such comparison necessitates an explanation of 
the much debated term Weltliteratur. For ini spite of his repeated 
use of the word, Goethe did not explicitly define it. To him Welt- 
literatur signified a stage in the development of national litera- 
tures in which they exert a manifest influence upon each other, 
both in form and in content. In such international literary activ- 
ity he was profoundly concerned with those broader interests and 
ideas which were developing side by side in various countries and 
which seemed to be pointing toward a common intellectual and 
spiritual life among nations, toward great humanitarian ideals 
which might ultimately transcend national differences. Goethe 
was of the opinion that receptivity to the thoughts of other nations 
must result in mutual advantage and understanding; in this liter- 
ary interchange he was greatly interested in the part which Ger- 
man literature seemed destined to play. 

Madame de Staél and Goethe both recognize that to remain 


1 References are to pages of the Didot edition of Madame de Staél’s com- 
plete works. Paris, 1871. Vol. 2. ‘ 

* References are to volume and page of the Jubiléwms-Ausgabe of Goe- 
the’s complete works; Stuttgart and Berlin, Cotta. 
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vigorous and youthful, a national literature must be stimulated 
and must have its energy renewed from vital sources. If these are 
not to be found within ithe nation’s borders, other sources of beauty 
must be welcomed even though they be of foreign origin. Any 
new great work of art is to be scrutinized without national preju- 
dice; every nation must be receptive to new ideas and intent upon 
adapting them to its own individuality. Madame de Staél and 
Goethe are both aware that literary glory can be achieved along 
diverse routes and that no one nation has a monopoly of all that is 
true, good and beautiful. In intellectual free trade one literature 
may consequently serve as a stimulus to another. 

As early as 1802, in a preface to Delphine (1, 336), Madame de 
Staél had asserted that French literature was threatened with ste- 
rility, lack of spontaneity and monotony. She had declared that 
new inspiration could not come from a study of French works, but 
must come from the writings of some other nation whose point of 
view and whose emotional nature differ essentially from the French. 
She was of the opinion that national prejudices, which might pre- 
vent the French from studying others, would prove a great ob- 
stacle to future success. In De l’Allemagne Madame de Staél 
writes in much the same vein; here (p. 4) she maintains that the 
sterility, which threatens French literature, leads to the conclusion 
that French “esprit ” is in need of being renewed by a more vigor- 
ous sap. ‘The source of real beauty must be rediscovered. And, 
since foreign opinions—whether just or unjust—stimulate thought, 
it would be unwise to erect a-Chinese wall about literary France 
in order to prevent ideas from coming in. Similarly, Goethe 
enjoins open-minded receptivity, and is fully aware that hospi- 
tality to foreign literary influences has been profitable to Germany 
in the past. He points out (37, 5) that, since no modern nation 
can claim absolute originality, the Germans need not be ashamed 
of having been forced by circumstances into acquiring poetic form 
and content from others. Yet he asserts that foreign borrowings 
have been so thoroughly suffused with the German spirit as to be- 
come essentially German property. He dwells upon another asset 
as well, namely upon the advantage derived from foreign interest in 
a nation’s literature. For without such interest, says he (38, 137), 
any literature finally becomes bored with itself. Just as Madame 
de Staél states that the opinions of other nations force a nation to 
think, so Goethe (38, 171) sees a gain accruing to the Germans 
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from a study of critical discussions of German literature in British 
reviews. ‘Such criticism, he maintains, will compel the Germans 
to concern themselves anew with their literature and to regard it 
in a new light. Deeply concerned as he was with all manifesta- 
tions of foreign interest in German literature, Goethe remarked 
(38, 97) that all nations were observing Germany, were praising 
and criticising, accepting and rejecting, imitating and misrepre- 
senting, understanding or misunderstanding, opening or closing 
their hearts to the Germans. He advised that all this be viewed 
with equanimity because of its great value to Germany. 

Madame de Staél discusses the peculiar individuality underlying 
nationalities. In a passage already quoted (p. 161 f.), she enumer- 
ates forces which give rise to differentiation and which serve as 
obstacles to international understanding. She believes that such 
factors as climate, nature, language, government, and historical 
tradition make for diversity in peoples. Diversities thus produced 
are so profound as to make it practically impossible for a repre- 
sentative of one nation to comprehend directly the natural reac- 
tions of another. Furthermore, Madame de Staél stresses differ- 
ences in social environment. Minds, says she (p. 45f.), which are 
developed in solitude and in contemplation of abstract ideas, are 
not like those trained by social contacts and bya life of practical 
activity. It is thus that she accounts for differences reflected in 
the literature, in the arts, in the philosophy and in the religion of 
the Germans and the French. She regards these peoples as 
strangers to each other, separated by the Rhine as an eternal 
barrier. Goethe, too, points out diversities which render it diffi- 
cult for one nation to understand another. According to him 
(38, 204f.) each nation is differentiated from others by certain 
characteristics ; these serve to separate, attract and repel. The out- 
ward manifestations of these inward characteristics usually seem 
strikingly disagreeable or at best ridiculous to others. This is way 
we usually respect a nation less than it deserves. On the other 
hand, he feels that the inward qualities of a nation are known or 
recognized neither by its own representatives nor by foreigners: 
Yet as in the case of the individual, the inmost qualities of a whole 
nation unconsciously produce their effect, and in the end we are 
filled with wonder at their manifestations. Consequently the whole 
literature of a nation can neither be comprehended nor profoundly 
appreciated unless one is mindful of it in all its complexity. Ma- 
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dame de Staél strives to determine the bases for national differ- 
ences, as manifest in literature, and stresses them as so many 
barriers to appreciative understanding. She affirms that the glory 
and even the charm of every country invariably reside in national 
character and in national spirit (p. 20). On the other hand, 
though cognizant of national differences, Goethe feels that national 
peculiarities are to be accepted as such; indeed, they are ito be capi- 
talized as a basis for intercourse. For he regards the peculiar 
characteristics of a nation as akin to its language and to its coin- 
age, in that they make intercourse possible and facilitate it (38, 
141). 

Although in his writings on Weltlteratur Goethe has little to 
say about imitation, he does state emphatically (38, 170) that 
nations are by no means to think alike. Furthermore, as has been 
seen, Goethe implies that Germany’s foreign literary borrowings 
have not led to idle imitation, but that national individuality has 
invested new ideas with its own distinctive quality (37,5). Ma- 
dame de Staél is most insistent in her demand that one nation 
shall not imitate another. She asserts that imitation of the French 
by the Germans could only harm the latter, since their superiority 
lies in their independence of mind, in their love of solitude and in 
individual originality (p. 25). According to her opinion each 
country has its national taste and natural grace. Although an- 
other literature may not conform to French canons of good taste 
it may nevertheless contain new ideas which may prove a source 
of enrichment if modified ‘to suit the French manner (p. 4). 
Madame de Staél believes that the French may profit (p. 45) by 
acquiring some of the serious, contemplative, religious spirit of the 
Germans, and that the latter need acquaintance with the social 
graces and the sprightliness of the French. Yet she regards mere 
imitation of foreigners as a lack of patriotism (p. 21). 

It is but natural that Goethe should place a stronger emphasis 
upon international literary relations as a source of international 
conciliation than does Madame de Staél in her De l’Allemagne. 
For the latter work appeared during the period of Napoleonic 
oppression, whereas Goethe’s views on Weltliteratur were developed 
later during a more peaceful period. Madame de Staél remarks 
(p. 45) that German and French writers have been unjust toward 
each other, in part through ignorance of each other’s writings. 
Breadth of knowledge, says she, will make for tolerance. She 
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asserts that the men of genius of all countries are intended to 
understand and to esteem each other. Moreover, she contends that 
in spite of barriers there is a supernational element in literature 
which unites rather than separates peoples. This is the realm of 
ideas; for ideas, says she (p. 21), belong to all nations. Goethe 
stresses the importance of taking cognizance of other peoples, and 
states that it is becoming most necessary for every alert individual 
to determine his relation to his own and to other peoples (38, 40). 
He notes (38, 74) that nations are removing barriers and striving 
to approach each other; they are inclined to develop a community 
of interests and of habits, and even similar literatures. As a result 
of this tendency, he feels that nations will abandon the inclination 
to scoff at each other; they will regard one another from a higher 
point of view and will resolve to rise out of the narrow circle in 
which they have been revolving so long. On one occasion (38, 170) 
Goethe enjoins merely that nations take notice of each other, 
understand one another, and at least learn mutual tolerance. On 
another occasion (38, 141) he goes so far as to believe that inter- 
national good-will may result from the efforts of authors and poets 
to appreciate and emphasize the universally human. In practical 
life he sees a tendency to mitigate the general coarseness, cruelty, 
falsehood, selfishness and deception which have prevailed. Although 
he does not presume that this tendency will result in world peace, 
he does hope that inevitable strife will gradually become less bitter, 
that war will become less cruel and the victor less insolent. Goethe 
regards it as the duty of nations, therefore, to adopt anything in 
each other’s literatures that points toward such international good- 
will. Genuine universal tolerance, says he, can best be realized by 
accepting the specific individuality or peculiarity of nations, and 
by holding to the conviction that what is truly meritorious belongs 
to all mankind. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to note the close correspondence 
between M. Lanson’s characterization of Madame de Staél’s views 
on international literary relations and Goethe’s conception of Welt- 
literatur. For, in commenting upon De l’Allemagne, M. Lanson 
says:* “Le réve de Mme. de Staél, c’est une littérature euro- 
péene, un concert ot chaque nation apporterait sa note originale, 


* Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. 13 e. Paris, Hachette, 1916, 
p. 885. 
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un commerce aussi ot chaque nation s’enrichirait de ce qu’elle ne 
saurait produire.” Yet in spite of such general similarity in the 
viewpoint of Madame de Staél and of Goethe, the former remained 
convinced of the fundamental superiority of French taste and style, 
and the latter firmly believed that, as a result of previous foreign 
literary borrowings, Germany was in a position to play the honored 
role of giver. 
JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


AN EARLY POEM OF ANNA LOUISE KARSCHIN 


Anna Louise Karschin (1722-1791) the German Sappho, as she 
was later called by admiring contemporaries, spent the first half 
of her life in obscure and humble surroundings. Her earliest 
poetic attempts were printed either as broadsides or in provincial 
newspapers, and have therefore been preseryed only in part. The 
first entry in Goedeke’s Grundriss is dated 1758: 


1) Die gedemiithigten Russen. (Triumphlied auf den Sieg bey 
Leuthen. 5. Dez. 1757). Glogau, 1758. 


The well-known fact that the Battle of Leuthen, Dec. 5, 1757, 
was a victory, not over the Russians, but over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, is a sufficient indication that Goedeke’s 
title, perpetuated in the recent third edition, is based on mere 
hear-say evidence. Nevertheless, Anna Louise Karschin did write 
a poem on the Battle of Leuthen.' It is printed as a quarto sheet 
of 8 unnumbered pages, of which the second and last are blank: 


Freudige Empfindungen redlicher Herzen, | die, | wegen des 
verlichenen | herrlichen Sieges | dem Héchsten Dank opferten, | 
welchen | Se. Kénigl. Majest. von Preussen | den 5ten December 
1757. | bey Frébelwitz, zwischen Neumarck und Lissa | iiber die 
Oesterreichische grosse Armee | erfochten haben. | Beschrieben | 


2The fact that she names the battle, not after Leuthen, but from the 
neighboring villages of Frobelwitz and Lissa, is of no moment, especially 
as the exact date is given. A plan of the battle-field, with the location 
of all the places mentioned, may be seen in Meyers Konversationslexikon, 
6. Aufl. Bd. 12, S. 482. 
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von | Anna Louise Karschin, geb. Diirbachin, | eines Schneiders 
Frau aus Glogau. | Glogau, 1757. 


Entscheitelt wird das feindliche Vergniigen, 
Der Stolz wird schiichtern und verschwiegen, 
Die kiihn gewordne Hofnung stirbt. 

Sie fliehn zertheilt die fiirchterlichen Heere, 
5 Der Sieg heischt unsre Freudenzihre, 

Die um des Himmels Beyfall wirbt. 

Schon sah mit blickenden Gedancken 

Der Wiener Thron an seinem Fu 

Elisien zum Schwure wanken; 
10 Schon lies man sie zum Handekué, 

Die Stadte durch das Schwerdt bezwungen, 

Und jauchzte von Eroberungen. 


Das Schrécken kam und anderte die Scene, 

Der Ruf schry in die Jubelthéne 

15 Und sagte Friedrichs Daseyn an. 
Nun staunten sie die prahlerischen Sieger, 
So staunt der Lowe, der den Tieger 
Im Grimme nicht zerreissen kann, 
Doch aufgeblaiht durch ihre Starke, 

20 Verwegen durch die Sicherheit, 
Verliessen sie die festen Werke 
Und wagten einen Schritt zum Streit, 
Und wusten nicht, daB ihrem Schritte 
Die Vorsicht selbst entgegen stritte. 


25 In unabsehlich ausgedaihnter Weite, 
Erfiillt mit Hunger nach der Beute, 
So zeigten sie dem Auge sich. 
Die Erde bebte unter ihren Rossen, 
Sie schnaubten, da sie Blut vergossen, 

30 Und raften, da ihr Muth verblich. 
Bekannt mit Friedrichs seiner Rechte 
Erzitterten sie, da Er schlug, 
Da sie in schwarze Mitternichte 
Der Arm des Todesengels trug. 

35 So weif der GréBte aller Grossen 
Den Uebermuth vom Stuhl zu stossen. 
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' So schlug Jehov mit seines Knechtes Schwerdte 
Das Schwerdt, das unser Blut begehrte, 
So hat sein Grimm das Volck zertheilt, 
40 Das in der Flucht wie des Egyptens Heere 
Die Rache sieht, die gleich dem Meere 
Sich iiber sie zu stiirzen eilt. 
Die Furcht entflieht von unsrer Wange, 
Die Freude gliiht in unserm Blick, 
45 Und vor dem lauten Lobgesange 
Schimt sich die Schiichternheit zuriick, 
Die Untreu haingt den Kopf und kennet 
Das Gliick nicht, das der Fromme nennet. 


Die Feinde flichn und wiinschen sich erschrocken 
50 Auf Berge, wo mit weissen Locken 
Der Winter sich verbreitend sitzt. 
Verfolgt vom Held und na& von rothen Strémen 
Wiinscht ihre Angst den Weg nach Béhmen, 
Von schwacher Hoffnung unterstiitzt 
55 Enteilen sie dem Ueberwinder 
Hin, wo sie die Canone deckt, 
Da werden der Verzweiflung Kinder 
Die schwarzen Ahndungen erweckt; 
Die fiirchten, daB auch unterm Walle 
60 Der Tod sie wiirgend iiberfalle. 


So wei8 der HErr die Macht im Staub zu schelten, 
Die der Zerstéhrer kleiner Welten 
Und Gott auf Erden wollte seyn, 
Die seinem Rath beherzt entgegen scholte 
65 Und Kénige entgréssern wolte, 
Di& Recht geziemet ihm allein, 
Ihm dem erhabensten Regierer, 
Dem Erd und Meer, den Scepter kiiBt ; 
Er sah des kleinen Heeres Fiihrer, 
70 Den Held, der unsre Hoffnung ist, 
Da hérten ihn die Himmel sagen: 
Mein Schrécken soll die Feinde schlagen. 
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Das Schrecken greift nach den verschwornen Michten, 
Die Friedrichs grossen Muth nicht schwichten, 
Thr kriegrischer Entwurf zerfahrt. 
So schmelzt der Schnee, wenn nah am jungen Lenze 
Aus jener fernen Linder Grinze 
Die Wirme wieder zu uns kehrt. 
Paris empfindet noch die Beule, 
Die Ihm der Arm des Helden schlug, 
Der unsichtbare Donner-Keile 
In den gerechten Waffen trug: 
Die Fiirsten flohen vor dem Grésten, 
Er ging Sein traurig Volck zu trésten. 


Er kam und fand Elisien beschwemmet 
Vom Strome, der zu schwach verdimmet, 
Verschantzte Staidte mit sich ri8. 
Europa hérts, daf diese stolze Wogen 
Verkleinert sich zuriicke zogen, 

So bald Sie Friedrich weichen hie8. 
Sein Glanz driingt in die K6nigreiche 
Verehrung vor den Helden ein. 
O Land! vergi& des Schréckens Streiche, 
Und la& die Freude wiircksam sein; 

95 Doch frag dein Herz, wenn du dich freuest, 
Ob du des Friedrichs wiirdig seyest. 


The poem is here reprinted in the exact spelling of the original, 
aside from 1. 29, where the misprint vrrgossen has been corrected. 
The involved construction of the first sentence of the title is 
worthy of note. Llisien for Schlesien (Il. 9, 85) is unusual, I am 
unable to cite other instances. In schwarze Mitterndchte (1. 33) 
is paralleled by Gleims in schwarzer Mitternacht, cited DWB. v1, 
2419, but the plural Oft in tiefen Mitterndchten there ascribed to 
Goethe does not belong here, as Goethe wrote Winterndchten: the 
form Mitterndchten was introduced by the reprint A’ of the edition 
of 1806. Entgrdssern (1. 65) seems to be a coinage of the poetess. 
The biblical flavor pervading the poem hardly needs comment: 
line 36, for example, is a paraphrase of Luke 1, 52. 


W. KurreLMEYER. 


THE CANON’S YEOMAN’S TALE 


The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale has received rather less attention 
from the investigators than most of the Canterbury Tales—perhaps 
because there is no recognized source for it; and yet it presents 
one or two interesting problems. For example, the relation of 
Pars Secunda to Pars Prima and to the Yeoman’s Prologue is not 
entirely clear. Pars Prima is “not really a tale at all, but a de- 
scription of alchemy and its professors” (Skeat) ; it is, in truth, 
a kind of additional prologue of two hundred and fifty lines. And 
the real tale (consisting of little more than five hundred lines) 
has itself an introduction (ll. 972-1021) and a conclusion (Il. 
1388-1481). Apart from this peculiarity of structure, moreover, 
there are certain difficulties which have apparently never been 
explained. 
Pars Secunda begins— 

Ther is a chanoun of religioun - 

Amonges us... . 
Who are meant? There is no Canon among the Pilgrims of the 
General Prologue, and the Yeoman’s Canon has fled away (1. 702) 
nearly three hundred lines before. Who, again, are the “ worship- 
ful chanouns religious” of 1. 992, whom the narrator is anxious 
not to offend, but for whom partly the tale is told (1. 1000) ? What 
do we know of their convent (1. 1007)? Again, is it likely that 
the Yeoman, who in his Prologue and in Pars Prima is so excited, 
so vivacious in his simple way, should underneath have a sober 
didactic purpose ? 
But to correcten that is mis I mente. 


Perhaps; but certainly the Yeoman would never utter the lines 
1342-48— 

Was never brid gladder agayn the day, 

Ne nightingale, in the sesoun of May, 

Nas never noon that luste bet to singe; 

Ne lady lustier in carolinge 

Or for the speke of love and wommanhede, 

Ne knight in armes to doon an hardy dede 

To stonde in grace of his lady dere. 


There are, to be sure, other inconsistencies as marked as this in 
the Canterbury Tales, but they have mostly, in various ways, been 
explained, even the Merchant’s elaborate irony; here it is almost 
incomprehensible, unless on the theory that Chaucer wrote very 
152 
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carelessly indeed, that he should put this purpureus pannus in the 
Yeoman’s mouth. Finally, the high comedy of the epilogue (Il. 
1388-1481)—with its bit of high seriousness, also,—and its quo- 
tations from Arnoldus and ‘ Senior’ are wholly inconsistent with 
the impetuous blundering loquacity of the Yeoman elsewhere. 

It is difficult, therefore, not to infer that Pars Secunda was 
composed before the Yeoman was conceived,’ and then was adapted 
to the new requirements by a few insertions. These insertions are 
in fact tolerably recognizable. They are probably Il. 1088-1101, in 
which the Yeoman deprecates (honestly or not) the thought that 
the Canon of the story is the canon with whom he overtook the 
pilgrims; ll. 1172-75, which echo a part of the first insertion ; ? 
and probably ll. 1480-81 at the end. Furthermore, if Pars Secunda 
was composed for the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer must have in- 
tended to introduce a group of canons into the pilgrimage,—or 
perhaps find them at Canterbury and use them for the return 
journey. Or it is just possible that when he abandoned the plan 
of a double set of tales, Chaucer invented the Yeoman in order 
to bring this tale into the present group.—But these are vain ima- 
ginations. If, however, Pars Secunda was not composed for the 
Canterbury Tales, there is no hint as to why Chaucer should have 
written up this lively exposé of deceitful alchemists and addressed 
it to a body of canons, unless it had a foundation in fact or a 
special application which is unknown to us.® 

At the same time, one need not infer that if the Canon’s Yeo- 
man’s Tale was not written for the Tales, it was therefore written 
earlier. For the evidences of style and metre certainly, as all have 
felt, seem to suggest a late date. Chaucer was under no obliga- 
tion during the last ten years (say) of his life to devote himself 
to one task exclusively. Moreover, this tale of an alchemist canon 
is just the sort of jeu d’esprit any one might turn out under special 


1 This is, of course, quite a different matter from Chaucer’s “ change of 
plan ” in introducing a figure not described in the General Prologue. Cf. 
G. L. Kittredge, in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 30. 87. 

*Cf. 1. 1172 and 1. 1093. Moreover, ll. 1299-1307, or more precisely 
1303-07, may be a later insertion also, since 1. 1304 echoes 1. 1093 and 
1. 1172. 

*It must be admitted that the whole question of Chaucer’s adaptations 
of the tales to the speakers and the other inconsistencies of structure in 
the Canterbury Tales requires further study than it has received; but of 
course most of the maladjustments mean merely that Chaucer had not 
finished his work. 
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circumstances or for a special occasion; and it is also just the sort 
of poem, which, once written, Chaucer would want to adapt for 
the Canterbury pilgrims. We are only to recognize that the adap- 
tation was incomplete. 

Another problem which has been passed over in silence is that 
of the chemical details of the Canon’s experiments; nor is the 
explanation altogether obvious unless one take for granted a certain 
amount of technical knowledge on the part of the reader.* In the 
first experiment (ll. 1116 ff.) the Priest puts an ounce of mercury 
into the crucible, to which the Canon adds, by means of his speci- 
ally prepared coal, an ounce of silver filings. Then the Canon 
makes a mould to fit in size and shape a plate of pure silver weigh- 
ing one ounce (which he conceals in his sleeve) ; and when the 
contents of the crucible are poured into the mould and cooled in 
water, one ounce of silver remains. The second experiment (ll. 
1249 ff.) repeats this process, except that the real silver is surrep- 
titiously introduced into the crucible from the end of a hollow 
stick. That is to say, in both experiments two ounces of material, 
one of silver and one of mereury, are put into the crucible and 
only one ounce is taken out, an ounce of silver. But there is no 
real difficulty; for the melting point of silver is 962° C.,—and 
from the cunditions described this temperature must be assumed 
to have been reached,—whereas at 357° C. (the boiling point of 
mercury) the mercury in the crucible would be volatilized, leaving 
only the silver to be poured into the mould. This is perfectly sim- 
ple, once it is explained. But one need not suppose that Chaucer 
calculated the details quite thus, though it is plain, I think, that 
he knew enough about alchemy to avoid any error. The Canon’s 
third experiment is of an altogether different sort and involves no 
chemical laws. 

PAULL FRANKLIN Baum. 

Duke University. 


‘Skeat seems to have missed the point. For, speaking of alchemical 
experiments in general, he says: “The frequent introduction of small 
quantities of gold caused that metal to accumulate; and if, by any favor- 
able process, the quicksilver was separated from the mass, a considerable 
quantity of gold would now and then actually appear ” (Oxford Chaucer, 
m1, 500; the italics are mine). I have myself asked various Chaucerians 
and one or two chemists, and received such answer as Plato’s disciple 
received, 1. 1457. For the explanation here given I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor M. L. Hamlin. 


THE “UNPUBLISHED ” POEMS OF MLLE DE SCUDERY 
AND MLLE DESCARTES 


Some bibliographers state’ that Ms 25648 F.F. of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale contains several unpublished letters in verse and 
prose of Mlle Madeleine de Scudéry and Mlle Catherine Des- 
cartes.? The first line of each poem is given by Lachévre (111, 292 
and 537) : 


Of Mile Descartes: 
1.—Demeure, cher Tircis, demeure auprés de moi. . . 
2.—Si mon ceeur est (?) sensible et tendre... 
3.—On ne peut refuser un coeur... 


Of Mlle de Scudéry: 


1.—En m/’apprenant, Iris, que vous scavez rimer .. . 
2.—Vous dites fort modestement .. . 
3.—Quand je fis de amour une image parfaite .. . 


These several letters and poems are, however, not unpublished. 
They have been printed entirely in the Abbé L. Bordelon’s for- 
gotten and insignificant compilation Les Malades de belle Humeur 
ou Lettres divertissantes écrites de Chaudray, Paris, 1697, and 
Lyon, 1698. An incomplete and slightly changed text, lacking 
two poems and a few verses, occurs in Essais de Lettres familiéres 
sur toutes sortes de Sujets (Paris, 1690), published by Cassagne 
and Furetiére. This incomplete version has been reproduced by 
Rathery and Boutron in their Mademoiselle de Scudéry, sa vie et 
sa correspondance (1873, pp. 393-403).* 


1 Lachévre, Bibliographie des Recueils collectifs, 111, 292 and 537; Lan- 
son, Manuel Bibl., 4330. 

* The niece of R. Descartes, the philosopher. Cf. Anthologie des Poétes 
Bretons du XVIIe siécle, p. 185; Toinet, Hssai d’une liste alphabétique 
raisonnée des auteurs ... de 1600 a 1715, Fasc. 11, p. 12; J. de la Porte, 
Hist. litt. des Femmes Fr, 1769, 11, 149. Kerdanet in his Notices chrono- 
logiques ... de la Bretagne, 1818, p. 189, mentions a volume of poetry 
of Mile Descartes, published in 1693, of which no trace is found in other 
bibliographies. 

*The title page adds: On trouvera dans ces Lettres un trés grand 
nombre de bons mots, de Dialogues, d’Epigrammes, de Remarques, de choses 
difficiles 4 croire, de coftumes, et autres traits d’érudition. 

* These letters are not found in Lettres de Mlle de Scudéry, de Mme de 
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To make their truncated text more intelligible I reprint here 
the missing fragments according to Ms. 25648 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and Bordelon’s Malades de belle Humeur: 


1.—The first letter of Mlle de Scudéry to Mlle Descartes, printed 
by Rathery and Boutron, refers to a poem of Mlle Descartes, of 
which two lines are quoted: 


Faut-il avant sa mort que tant de fois je meure; 


and, 


Et devant le trépas ne me fais pas mourir. 


These lines occur in the poem of Mlle Descartes which precedes 
the letter in both Ms. 25648 and Bordelon’s compilation, so that 
no doubt can be entertained as to its relation to Mlle de Scudéry’s 
correspondence : 


Demeure, cher Tircis, demeure auprés de moi, 
Viens rassurer un ceur toujours tremblant pour toi, 
Hélas! La moindre absence allarme ma tendresse; 
Je crains V’instant fatal dont la mort doit un jour 
Sans pitié séparer une si tendre amour! 

Au moins, tant que le ciel nous préte sa lumiére, 
Autant que tu m’ es cher, & que je te suis chére, 
N’incite point la mort qui nous doit désunir, 

Et devant le trépas ne me fais point mourir; 
L’un et l’autre occupé du seul soin de nous plaire, 
Faisons de notre amour notre importante affaire. 
Borne ici tes projets, quel destin plus heureux 

Que d’étre aimé toujours et toujours amoureux! 
Pourras-tu supporter cette absence cruelle? 

Est-il gloire A ce prix qui te paroisse belle? 

Je te dis que je t’aime, et tu veux me quitter: 
A-t-on jamais vu Mars sur l’amour l’emporter? 
Que te peuvent offrir et Mars et la Victoire? 

Je t’ai donné mon ceur, te faut-il d’autre gloire? 
Ingrat, te reste-t-il A former des souhaits, — 
Quand tu te vois aimé plus qu’on n’aima jamais? 
Veux-tu dans les hasards dont Bellone est suivie, 
En exposant tes jours mettre en péril ma vie? 
Les fers, les feux, les dards ont-ils done tant d’appas? 
Et me préféres-tu peut étre le trépas? 


Salwan, de Saliez et de Mile Descartes, Paris, 1806. The Notice sur Mlle 
Descartes (p. xl) states: “ comme il nous reste que trés-peu de choses de 
Mlle Descartes, nous avons cru devoir placer dans notre collection épisto- 
laire tout ce que nous avons pu rassembler de ses productions.” 
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Dieux! Je meurs quand j’y pense, et j’y pense & toute heure; 
Faut-il avant la mort que tant de fois je meure? 

Si tu fais tous mes veux, et moi tous tes désirs, 

Est-il ailleurs pour nous de gloire et de plaisirs? 

Viens passer avec moi plein d’ardeur et de joie 

Des jours par l’Amour méme ourdis d’or et de soie. 

Tu m’opposes V’honneur et les lois du devoir! 

En est-il d’autre, hélas, que m’aimer et me voir? 

Qui t’a dit, aprés tout, que malgré ton absence, 

Mon ceur aura toujours une exacte constance? 

Si tu veux me quitter, mérites-tu ma foi? 

Mais non, va, pars, plutoét que de douter de moi. 

Sois sir de me trouver, infortunée Amante, 
Ou morte de douleur, ou fidéle et constante. 


2.—In the first letter of Mlle de Scudéry (Rathery and Bou- 
tron, p. 393) a few verses are lacking. The following must be 
inserted between line two and three: 


Je vois de votre ceur la sensible tendresse, 
Et dans vos sentiments tant de délicatesse. 
Que l’Amour régne dans vos vers, 

Comme il régne dans l’Univers. 


Line 14 is followed by: 


Tl faut de la rigueur ou de l’indifférence 

Pour mettre dans son ceur une ombre de constance, 

Et je regarde enfin comme un fort grand tourment 
D’avoir plus d’amour qu’un Amant. 


3.—The second letter of Mlle de Scudéry promises a Madrigal 
(Rathery and Boutron, p. 399) which is not given at the end: 
“Je prends la liberté Mademoiselle, de vous envoyer un madrigal 
qui a eu le bonheur de ne pas déplaire au Roi, et je sowhaite qu’il 
soit aussi heureux auprés de vous...” This poem did not ap- 
pear in the Anthologies of the time (Cf. Lachévre, op. cit.) and is 
not included in the Choix de Poésies which forms the Appendix of 
Rathery and Boutron’s work, so that it very probably, occurs no- 
where else in print than in the Malades de belle Humeur. 


AU PRINCE ALEXANDRE, Comte de Toulouse, Amiral de France, au 
sortir de sa petite vérole. 


Quand je tremblois pour vous dans ce péril sans gloire, 
Le Ciel, Prince charmant, me fit voir votre Histoire: 
Comme un jeune Alcion durant vos premiers jours, 
Vous voguerez en paix sur les plaines humides, 
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Vos Tritons seront des Amours, 
Et les Graces vos Nereides; 
Mais quand d’autres perils viendront jusques 4 vous, 
Devenant de la gloire amoureux et jaloux, 
On vous verra braver le courroux de Neptune, 
Porter dans votre sang César et sa fortune, 
Couvrir toutes les mers de vos faits inouis, 
Et faire dire enfin des Indes a la Gréce: 
Rapide Conquerant, mais rempli de sagesse, 
Il accorde fort bien Alexandre et Louis. 


Gustave L. VAN RoosBRoEcK. 
New York University. 


0. F. CUITURE 


Raschi uses the Old French word cuiture four times as a gloss 
in his Hebrew Commentary on the Talmud. He employs it in 
the two senses of ‘running sore’ and ‘ pus.’ In Sabbath, 3, a, in 
explaining mefis mursa, ‘one that presses an ulcer,’ he renders 
mursa, ‘ulcer,’ by cuiture, and adds: “the mursa may be pressed 
to drain off pus.” The same gloss, cuiture for mursa, is used in 


the Mahzor Vitry (French ritual work of the twelfth century) ; 
“and as to mursa, which is called cuiture, it is permitted to ex- 
tract pus from it even though there be blood in it.”* In Sabbath, 
62, b, Raschi again uses cuitwre to translate keba; in another pas- 
sage (ib. 81, a) Raschi defines keba as “a sore discharging foul 
humor:” In Niddah 55, b, and Kerithoth 13, a, cuiture glosses 
lehah seruhah, ‘pus.’ In Hullin, 4%, b, finally, cutture glosses 
mugla, ‘ secreted matter,’ ‘ pus.’ 

Cuiture, which is so familiar to Raschi, is obviously from coctura. 
Coctura, however, does not occur in classical Latin in the special- 
ized sense of ‘ pus,’ ‘matter.’ Coquere in the sense of ‘ripening, 
developing,’ maturare, is frequent.? It is used, like cozer in Por- 
tuguese, mainly of grains and fruits. Poma ex arboribus, cruda 
si sunt, vie evelluntur; si matura et cocta, decidunt.2 Coctura 
might be used with a somewhat similar force, as in Pliny, Hist. 


* Mahzor Vitry (Nuremberg 1923), p. 131, 1. 11. 

2 Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v. coquere, 2, b. which cites the vari- 
ous classical Latin texts mentioned below. 

* Cic. de Senectute, 19, 71. 
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Nat., 14, 55; ea caeli temperies fulsit quam cocturam vocant, 
‘ripening weather. As maturare was applied in medical termi- 
nology to ulcers and abscesses, so we find Pliny, op. cit. xx, 19, 
74, speaking of a juice ad suppurationes concoquendas. Celsus 
similarly uses the word of maturing a tumor, when he speaks of 
remedies quae concoquant et moveant pus.* 

Coctio, another derivative of the same root, was, according to 
Cassius Felix, de Medicina, ch. xxxvi, the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek aptha (dp6y), an ulcer in the mouth. . 

In Rumanian, coace (coquere) has exactly the force of maturare 
when applied to tumors and ulcers, and copturé (cocturéi) means 
precisely ‘pus,’ ‘matter.’ It is also of some interest to note that 
in Italy coctura appears in the Venetian dialect in the related sense 
of ‘heat pimples, blisters? *® 

There are two entries in the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 
ed.. G. Goetz, vol. 111, 595, 26; 629, 26, one in the Hermeneumata 
Codicis Vaticani Reginae Christinae 1269, Saeculi x, the other in 
Codex Vat. 4417, Saeculi x/x1, that puzzled Goetz. The first, 
which is found in a list of plants, minerals and animal substances 
employed in pharmacy, reads: 

sania, coctura. 


The second occurs in a list of miscellaneous terms and reads: 


samam idest cocturam. 


That the first has strayed into its place is evident, for neither 
sania nor coctura ever occurs anywhere in the nomenclature of the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. Probst’s conjecture as to 
these glosses (Thes. Ling. Lat., coctura, 2, b) rests upon a sug- 
gestion made by Goetz in the index of the Corp. gloss. lat., s. v. 
coctura. Probst gives as a secondary meaning for coctura: de re 
quae coquitur, saepius i. q. coctum, and adds in parenthesis: for- 
tasse huc pertinent Gloss. a; sania [‘ sania i. q. terra Samia? 
Goetz.] We should be on safer ground by taking sania as a vulgar 
form of sanies,® so that coctwra would have the sense of ‘corrup- 
tion,’ ‘ pus.’ 


* De Re Medica, v, It. 
Boerio, 8. v. coture. 
* For conjectures as to the existence of sania in Vulgar Latin, cf. Meyer- 


Liibke, Rom. etym. Wb., § 7577. 
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Godefroy does not record Old French cuiture in this sense. He 
lists among its meanings: brilure d'une plaie, marque de brilure, 
cautére, bouton de feu, and cites, among others, the following pas- 
sages as illustrating those significations of the word: 


Il ne se puet aider, tant est gros et enflez, 
Pullens est, de cuiture tres tos avironnes. 
(Herman, Bible, ms. Orléans 374 bis.) 


Lessez atant. 
Ke portez tu le las puant? 
De ses boces la quiture 
Desent par vostre vesture, 
Vostre cors e robe soille 
E gesk’ as garetz vus moille. 
8. Hdward le conf., Michel, 1979. 


The reference to Michel is inaccurate. Michel in 1836, in his 
Chroniques Anglo-Normandes (Rouen, Tom. 1, pp. 119-126) pub- 
lished a short extract from the Estoire.de Seint Aedward le Ret, 
verses 4511-4638, where Godefroy’s citation will be looked for in 
vain. Godefroy’s reference to 1. 1979 is correct for the edition of 
the poem published by H. R. Luard in 1858, in the Lives of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, which forms vol. 3 of the series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain, better known as the Rolls series. 
This volume contains not alone the French poem, the work of an 
anonymous monk of Westminster, but also its Latin original, the 
Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et-Confessoris of Ailred. The word 
occurs in the following context. A cripple covered with festering 
sores makes six pilgrimages to Rome to be cured, but in vain. He 
can be cured, the Pope tells him, by being carried to church on the 
King’s back. The Latin text has (ll. 319-23): 


Auribus ut regis hoe instrepit, exilit alto 
Descendens solio, trunco supponitur aegro. 

Non sordem saniemque timens, fit purpura regis 
Tacta viri manibus squamosis, pectore pectus, 
Formosum foedo tactum collum quoque collo. 


It will be seen again that the French poet renders sanies by cui- 
ture. Luard in his Glossary and in his English rendering of the 
poem, found in the same volume, correctly renders cuiture by 
‘matter,’ ‘ pus.’ 
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Pullens in the first passage is, of course, purulentus. ‘The Ms. 
is not accessible. If the reference is correct, the verses are proba- 
bly taken from Herman’s paraphrase of Job, 11, 8: Satan... . 
percussit Job ulcere pessimo, a planta pedis usque ad verticem 
ejus, qui testa saniem radebat, sedens in sterquilinio. (Cf. Wy- 
clif’s rendering of this passage below.) There is, in any case, a 
clear indication that the sense of cuitwre is not brilure or cautére, 
but sanies. 

It is, I suspect, because Godefroy failed to render cuiture accu- 
rately that English lexicographers went searching far afield for 
kindred of the word in its English form, The Middle-English 
Dictionary of Stratmann and Bradley does not even suggest a 
French original for qviter and its variant forms, but refers to L. 
G. kwater, H. G. Koder, ‘ mucus,’ ‘ phlegm,’ as an explanation of 
the word. The New English Dictionary doubtfully offers cuiture 
to explain English quitter, but adds that O. F. cwiture is not re- 
corded in the specific sense of the English word, which it defines 
as ‘pus,’ ‘suppurating matter’; ‘a purulent discharge from a 
wound or sore.’ It is cited from a fairly large number of texts 
ranging from the thirteenth to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and still persists in farriery in its derived sense of an ‘ ulcer 
or suppurating sore on the coronet of a horse’s foot.’ A glance at 
one or two of the following passages, cited in the N. E. D. under 
quitter will show the identity of the English word with cuiture in 
the passages taken from Godefroy: 


1382 Wyclif, Job 1, 8 [Job] with a sherd scrapide awei the quyture. 

e. 1400 Lanfranec’s Cirurg. 37. Thilke quyttere & blood schulde lette 
the helynge of the wounde. 

e. 1440 Promptorium Parvulorum 525/2 Whytowre, of a soore, sanies. 

1686. Plot. Staffordsh. 305. The nourishing juice .... emptying 
itself by those corrupted sores in a quitture or sanies. 


I desire to thank Dr. Blondheim, who suggested to me the sub- 
ject of this note, for giving me various indications utilized in it. 


H. Loss. 
U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 


ACCESSORY VOWELS 
(Voyelles prosthétiques et autres) 


“Une voyelle prosthétique se développe devant s suivi d’une con- 
sonne ; les groupes initiaux sp, st, sc, sm, sn deviennent ainsi esp, 
est, esc, esm, sn: sponsa > esposa > espouse > épouse, etc. Ce dé- 
veloppement remonte trés haut; la voyelle accessoire se montre déja 
dans le latin populaire, ow elle s’écrivait par i ou e: iscala, iscrip- 
sit, escola, escripsi, escriptura, etc. ; le plus ancien exemple, iscripta, 
se trouve dans une inscription de ’an 197.”* In the terminology 
of Sweet, this ‘ voyelle accessoire’ is a glide. According to Bru- 
not, “ C’était devenu une habitude populaire d’appuyer le groupe 
sur la voyelle.”? The view that this vowel was an ‘ on-glide’ or 
supporting vowel to pronounce the s-+ consonant group necessi- 
tates different explanations for the development of a vowel in knif > 
canif, knédel > quenelle, etc.; bollwerk > boulevard, partner > par- 
tenaire, bulldog) bouledogue; tourtreau>tourtereau; brick> 
brique, halt > halte, check > chéque; and of é ‘ parasite’ in émou- 
chet, écraser, épicéa.® 

If the 7 in iseripta is an ‘ on-glide,’ it has nothing in common 
with the a in canif, the e in bouledogue, the a in avacances, or the 
é in écraser. 

If an Arab, an East Indian, a Frenchman, Spaniard or Italian 
is given the following sentence to read: “I want to speak Spanish,” 
he reads it in this manner: “I want to speak(e)(i)Spanish.” In 
this case there is no ‘ parasitic’ + or e before sp of speak, but there 
is before sp of Spanish. The word preceding speak ends in a 
vowel, and the word preceding Spanish ends in a consonant. 

Nyrop says (ibid., p. 439), “il semble qu’é Vorigine il [é] ne 
se produisait pas quand le mot précédent se terminait par une 
voyelle.” The similar phenomenon in Italian, lo studio, but con 
istudio, la scuola, but in iscuola (examples cited by Nyrop, ibid., 
tome 1, p. 439) is well known. 

In the present day pronunciation of French, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Arabic and Hindustani-speaking persons (and probably 


1 Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, I*, (Copenhagen, 
1914), p. 439. 

* Histoire de la langue frangaise, I, (Paris, 1905), p. 74. 

* Chosen among other examples cited by Nyrop, ibid., pp. 440, 441, 444. 
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of other peoples of non-Germanic race) the e or 7 does not appear 
before s + a consonant when the preceding word ends in a vowel; 
and as this is also historically true, it suggests that the vowel is 
not connected with the s+ consonant, but is determined by the 
end-consonant of the preceding word. 

On listening to a Spanish pronunciation of speak, it is readily 
observed that the vowel placed before s is not an ‘ on-glide’ at all 
but is separated from the s by a noticeable pause. 

In my article on “ Breath-control and End-consonants in French 
and English” in Modern Philology, vit (1916), p. 101, I have. 
pointed out that “in French, an end-consonant is preceded by a 
momentary stoppage of breath and followed by an explosion” or in 
other words, that all consonants in French are pronounced as if 
initial as opposed to the pronunciation of end-consonants in Eng- 
lish (except at the end of certain consonant groups) where the 
expulsion of breath is continuous until interrupted by the closure 
of the tongue against the palate or the closing of the lips for the 
consonant. 

Thus in present day French a consonant is never pronounced by 
means of a preceding vowel, and consequently there are no ‘on- 
glides’ in French. Experiments indicate that end-consonants in 
all of the Germanic languages are pronounced as in English, that 
is with a continuous pronunciation or with an ‘on-glide’ as the 
position for the consonant is taken, while, on the other hand, the 
break in the air-current after the vowel and before the end-conso- 
nant, the latter being subsequently pronounced by means of an ex- 
plosion or indistinct vowel, is characteristic perhaps of all languages 
other than the Germanic. Such an ‘ explosion’ or indistinct neu- 
tral vowel is heard after d in English robbed or after ¢ in English 
rapt. This vowel differs as to quantity and quality within rather 
wide limits, and its quality is determined by the nature of the 
preceding and following consonants. If the tongue remains in an 
elevated position as it will in the sentence ‘I want to speak Span- 
ish,’ this supporting vowel will sound like 7 or e because of the 
high position of the tongue for & and s. The 7 or e or vowel of 
varying quality however is not the supporting vowel of sp, but of k. 

In iscala, escola, etc., it was perhaps natural for the mind to 
associate the 7 or the e, that is the explosion of the end-consonant 
of the preceding word, not with the end-consonant of which it was 
the supporting vowel, but with the s of the following word, because 
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any beginning vowel was likewise pronounced with the end-con- 
sonant of a preceding word, though the mind conceived of it as 
belonging to the word of which it was etymologically a part. 

Not only are the ‘ parasitic’ e’s of words of the type bouledogue 
explained as the explosion or indistinct supporting vowel of the 
preceding consonant, but one need seek no other explanation of the 
‘ parasitic’ é of words of the type écrevisse. 

As shown for trace in my article “ Syllable and Word Division in 
French and English,” Modern Philology, xx1x (1922), p. 321, a 
similar explosion or vowel follows each consonant of a French con- 
sonant group. The exaggeration of such an explosion would 
appear as a separate independent vowel and thus account for the 
development of canif from knif, etc. 

The supporting vowel in all of these and similar examples then 
is not an ‘on-glide,’ but the explosion of a preceding consonant. 
Romance and Slavic languages, Hindustani, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages using an explosion to pronounce end-consonants have this 
phenomenon in common; the Germanic languages because of their 
habit of gliding up to the consonant on the preceding vowel pre- 
sent no examples of this type. 

Likewise the sound indicated by a in representations of the 
faulty English pronunciation of Greeks, Italians, etc., as for ex- 
ample: it-a-did are explained in the same manner. The sound 
figured by a is the explosion of the #, etc. 

JAMES L. BARKER. 

University of Utah. 
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A dictionary of the printers and booksellers who were at work in 
England, Scotland and Ireland from 1668 to 1725 by HENRY 
R. Promer. With the help of H. G. Aldis, E. R. McC. Dix, G. 
J. Gray, and R. B. McKerrow. Edited by Arundel] Esdaile. 
Printed for the Bibliographical Society, at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1922. 8vo. xii -+ 342 pp. 


Among the most significant contributions of recent British lite- 
rary scholarship are certain productions of the Bibliographical 
Society, the work of such masters as Pollard, Greg, McKerrow, 
and Esdaile. One of the most useful undertakings of the Society 
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has been its dictionaries of early English printers and booksellers, 
which thus far have covered the years from 1457 to 1667. Mr. 
Plomer’s Dictionary now extends this account to the year 1725. 

In evaluating a work of this nature, where it is impossible to 
check more than a fraction of the details, the reviewer must pro- 
ceed on the principle of ex pede Herculem: he must consider the 
methods appropriate to such a task as Mr. Plomer’s and then, by 
means of representative cross-sections of the work, must deter- 
mine, first, the methods employed by the compiler and their ade- 
quacy, and, secondly, with how much tact, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness the methods employed have been carried out. 

What must be done to achieve a satisfactory dictionary of print- 
ers and booksellers between 1668 and 1725? In the first place, 
there are certain primary sources adequate use of which is abso- 
lutely essential. There are the records of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, both those which are unpublished and those which have been 
printed—notably the Eyre and Rivington Transcript of the 
registers from 1640 to 1708/9. There are the carefully indexed 
volumes of Arber’s Term catalogues. There is the long list of 
printers and booksellers in Dunton’s Life and errors. There are, 
also, the title-pages of the books themselves which were published 
during the period. Several thousands of these should be examined 
and a special inspection made of the writings of the better-known 
authors. One should also run through journals of the period to 
note the publishers. Then there are a number of important sec- 
ondary sources, such as Nichols’ Literary anecdotes, Timperley’s 
Dictionary of printers and printing, and various monographs pub- 
lished by the Bibliographical Society. Such are the minimum 
requirements. In addition, the devoted compiler might search 
through the correspondence of authors, through parish registers 
for the important bookmen, through accounts of trials involving 
copyright, blasphemy, or libel, and might collect data from a 
study of the type and ornaments of books of the period. But, as 
life is short and of the making of books no end, to tap these last 
sources is hardly mandatory. 

A glance at Mr. Plomer’s list of abbreviations and a skimming 
of his text indicate that he has used the major manuscript and 
printed records. It is, not, however, thus easily apparent whether 
Mr. Plomer mdde that inspection of the books and journals of the 
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period essential to a thorough performance of his task. To deter- 
mine this let us examine a number of works by better-known 
writers—books which could not have been overlooked in a syste- 
matic investigation. Let us select, say, Defoe, Dryden, and Mil- 
ton, and let us limit ourselves to first authorized editions, since 
these obviously have a special significance as indicating relation- 
ship between the author and publisher. It at once becomes appar- 
ent that Mr. Plomer has neglected this essential research. Other- 
wise, we should be told not merely that J. Brotherton issued an 
insignificant musical dictionary, but that he published the first 
edition of Captain Singleton; we should read of W. Davis, not 
simply that his last entry in the Term catalogues was made in 
1686, but that he was named on the title-page of the first edition 
of Absalom and Achitophel; John Starkey would be given similar 
credit for Paradise regained. And, had the publications by or 
attributed to the more celebrated authors been systematically re- 
viewed, many names would have appeared in the Dictionary which 
are now entirely omitted. A casual: check for merely four writers 
—Defoe, Pope, Steele, and Swift—reveals dozens of omissions.” 

Apparently, also, Mr. Plomer failed to search—at least to search 
systematically—through the files of journals. Had he done so 
Thomas Warner, the publisher of The British journal, one of the 
more significant newspapers, would not have been omitted from 
the Dictionary; John Peele would have been listed as the publisher 
of the important London journal, and John Morphew, as the pub- 
lisher of the Tatler; A. Baldwin would have been associated with 
the Guardian and the Lay-monk ; and so forth. 

To be sure, the required search through the publications of the 
day would have been long and dusty labor. But he who under- 
takes a dictionary of biography commits himself to such work. 
And the labor is not so oppressive as at first appears. Given a 
great library, one can easily inspect over a hundred title-pages a 


+ For instance, Henry Roberts, Francis Higgins, G. Risk, J. Harrison, 
in Castle Alley in Cornhill (1715), E. More, T. Warner, W. Graves, in St. 
James’s St. (1720), W. Chetwood, W. Boreham, John Henly, R. Burleigh, 
A. Moore, T. Payne, near Stationers-Hall (1720), B. Creak, Charles Lillie, 
John Hyde, Robert Owen, J. Temple, George Faulkner, and Timothy At- 
kins. Lack of space prevents my recording the works in which their 
names are found. 
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day; and the chronological arrangement of the extensive Nichols 
collection of newspapers at the Bodleian facilitates a search such 
as Mr. Plomer should have undertaken—and should have under- 
taken no matter what the effort, for its returns are authoritative 
and sure to be generous, whereas the effect of neglecting it is to 
vitiate the whole Dictionary. 

Let us now see how fully Mr. Plomer has employed such avenues 
of research as apparently he did follow; and let us begin with the 
ms. records of the Stationers’ Company. These records may be 
divided for our purposes into three classes. The first is the regis- 
ters to 1709, the year before the Copyright Act of 8 Anne, c. 19 
became law. These registers have been printed. The second is 
the registers from that date, for books were registered after the 
Act as they had been before it. Finally there are the apprentices’ 
and freemen’s registers and the court books of the Company, in 
which are recorded matters of vital importance to a dictionary of 
printers and booksellers—dates of apprenticeship and of ‘ cloth- 
ing,’ names of apprentices’ masters, elections, etc. 

For the purpose of a representative cross-section by which to 
check Mr. Plomer’s compendium I have selected three publishers 
of moderate repute—Samuel Ballard, John Peele, and Abigail 
Baldwin (not Anne Baldwin, as Mr. Plomer has it, perhaps after 
the error in Nichols’ Literary anecdotes) ; two very prominent men 
—John Morphew and James Roberts; and two men not men- 
tioned at all by Plomer—Samuel Aris and Thomas Warner— 
these last to see whether their omission would be explained by 
their non-appearance in the Registers. 

A search of the ms. records of the Company for these men shows 
astonishing deficiencies in the Dictionary. Thomas Warner, miss- 
ing in the Dictionary, appears half a dozen times in the regis- 
ters; all those in question, except Abigail Baldwin and Warner 
appear in the apprentices’ and freemen’s registers and the court 
books, which give precise information as to dates of apprentice- 
ship, of admittance to freedom, of the master to whom bound, etc.? 


2 See registers under dates of 4 June and 17 July 1716, 17 May 1717, 
8 May 1718, 1 Feb, 1722, and 21 Dec. 1723. 

® Samuel Ballard, son of Samuel, bound to John Salusbury 4 Sept. 1693 
(Apprentices’ register for that date), admitted to freedom of Company 
3 Mar. 1700/1 (Freemen’s register for that date), clothed 3 Mar 1711/2 
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In the case of none of the men, in question has Mr. Plomer in- 
cluded this information. When we join to these omissions the 
fact that the registers give information as to the names of the 
Masters and Wardens which is missing in Mr. Plomer’s book, it 
becomes evident that his use of the ms. documents can scarcely 
have been much more than nominal. As far as the Company rec- 
ords are concerned, his source seems to have been almost entirely 
the Eyre and Rivington Transcript. 

Mr. Plomer’s failure in particular to record all the Masters of 
the Company during his period—ipso facto important men—is 
doubly surprising when we remember that lists of these Masters 
have been printed in Arber’s Transcript * and in the Eyre and 
Rivington Transcript (in the latter of which the Wardens also are 
given).5 These Masters afford a dramatic instance of what Mr. 
Plomer’s work has suffered through insufficient use of the Com- 
pany records. A check through the list of the thirty-four men 
who held this important post between 1668 and 1725 shows six 
who do not appear at all in Mr. Plomer’s Dictionary,’ although 
one of these men (William Phillips) had been Master seven times ; 
it shows seventeen who, though in the Dictionary (or in Mr. Plo- 


(Court book, 1697-1717, f. 197; John Peele, bound to Daniel Browne 
4 Dee. 1710 (Apprentices’ register for that date), admitted to freedom 
7 Apr. 1718 (Freemen’s register for that date), clothed 2 Nov. 1719 (Court 
book, 1717-33, p. 60), chosen Under Warden 1749 and 1750 (Court book, 
1741-51, pp. 441 and 478); John Morphew, son of Stephen, bound to Ed- 
ward Jones 2 Dec. 1695 (Apprentices’ register), admitted to freedom 
1 Feb. 1702/3 (Freeman’s register), clothed 2 Oct. 1710 (Court book, 
1697-1717, f. 184") ; James Roberts (see below, p. 169); Samuel Aris, son 
of John, bound to William Sayes 7 June 1703 (Apprentices’ register), ad- 
mitted to freedom 5 Mar. 1710/1 (Freemen’s register), clothed 5 Nov. 
1723 (Court book, 1717-33, p. 160). J 

If it were urged that these records are not easy of access, it could be 
answered that they are not impossible of access, as this note proves; and, 
in any case, Mr. Plomer should have given definite indication of the 
extent to which he used or did not use them. 

“Cf. Rivington’s article in vol. v, pp. lxi-Ixxv. 

5 See the ‘Contents’ in each volume. How could Mr. Plomer overlook 
this source when he was one of the collaborators in the Transcript? 

* Hugh Herrington (Master 1685), John Towne (1688), Ambrose Isted 
(1690-1), William Phillips (1700-2, 1709-12), Edward Darrel (1707), 
and John Knaplock (1722-4). 
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mer’s earlier Dictionary), are not described there as Master ;* and 
it, shows that one man described as Master by Mr. Plomer * was 
not Master at all. 

A similar illustration of the debilitating effect upon his work of 
Mr. Plomer’s omissions in research can be gained by taking one 
of the men we have chosen as a sample—James Roberts of War- 
wick Lane—and contrasting what Mr. Plomer has found out about 
him with what he might have found out had his research been 
more thorough—not had he concentrated his attentions on Rob- 
erts, which, of course, no one could expect, but had he simply done 
the work implied in a well-considered plan of investigation for a 
book such as his. Had the records of the Company been thor- 
oughly used, Mr. Plomer, instead of merely drawing from Nichols 
the date of Roberts’s death, his age at that time, and the erroneous 
statement that he had been Master three times, would have learned 
his father, the condition and date of his apprenticeship, the date 
of his being admitted to the freedom of the Company, the date of 
his being clothed, his election as Under Warden, as Upper Warden, 
and four times as Master of the Company.® And had the import- 
ant authors of the period been searched we should learn from Mr. 
Plomer not merely that Roberts issued a forgotten work by J. 
Gilbert, but that he published first editions for Addison, Congreve, 
Defoe, Mandeville, Pope, Prior, Steele, and Young.’® 


™W. Leak [so the Eyre and Rivington Transcript; the Arber reads 
‘William Seale’] (1670), Ralph Smith (1672), Abel Roper (1676), 
Robert White (1677), Roger Norton (1678, 1682-4, 1687), Samuel Mearne 
(1679, 1681-2), Thomas Vere (1681), John Bellinger (1686, 1693), Edward 
Brewster (1689, 1692), John Simms (1694-5), Richard Simpson (1704-5), 
Walter Kettilby (1706), Charles Harper (1708), Daniel Browne (1713), 
Nicholas Boddington (1716-17), John Sprint (1720-1), John, Walthoe 
(1725-6). 

® Thomas Roycroft. In 1675, when Mr. Plomer states he was Master, 
he was really a Warden (1674-5). George Sawbridge was Master then. 

*James Roberts, son of Robert Roberts, printer, was admitted ‘by 
patrimony,’ 7 Nov. 1692 to the freedom of the Company (Freemen’s reg- 
ister) and clothed 1 July 1695 (Court book, 1683-97, f. 227). He was 
chosen Under Warden 1723 and 1724, Upper Warden 1727, and Master 
1729, 1730, 1731, and 1732 (Court book, 1717-33, pp. 150, 179, 271, 335, 
376, 427, and 454). 

2° For instance, Addison’s The old Whig. On the state of the Peerage 
(1719), Congreve’s An impossible thing (1720), Defoe’s Journal of the 
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Although Mr. Plomer has thus lamentably failed to tap essen- 
tial sources, he has made fairly conscientious use of the sources 
he really did draw from. A check of the first fifteen pages of 
volume three of Arber’s Term catalogues shows only three omis- 
sions from the Dictionary of names occurring in the Catalogues." 
A check of the printers mentioned by Dunton—some 150—shows 
only two omissions.’? On the other hand, both Aris and Warner 
on our list, who were omitted from the Dictionary, are in Nichols— 
in the index too.** It is difficult, also, to see why certain informa- 
tion in Dunton is not used when other no more important infor- 
mation is.* It is, moreover, surprising to find Mr. Plomer alleg- 
ing of Dunton, whom he names as a chief source (p. ix), that ‘he 
was a shrewd observer . . . and his judgements . . . may be ac- 
cepted.? As a matter of fact, Dunton’s judgments are absurd, as 
can be objectively demonstrated.** 


plague year (1722), Mandeville’s Fable of the bees (1714), Pope’s Court 
poems (1716), Prior’s Second collection of poems (1716), Steele’s Romish 
ecclesiastical history (1714), and Young’s Universal passion. Satire I 
(1725). For Swift see Temple Scott’s Bibliography (Prose works xu, 
136 and 137). : 

11M. M. (Arber, 11, 3), Eleanor Smith (111, 5; but, although not men- 
tioned even in a cross-reference in the Dictionary we are considering, she 
is in Mr. Plomer’s earlier Dictionary), J. Everingham (11, 12). 

12George Swinnock and his father (Dunton, Life and errors, ed. 1818, 
I, 224). 

18 Nichols, Literary anecdotes (1812-13), 1, 292 and tv, 93. 

14 Cf., for instance, Richard Chiswell, Dorman Newman, Gilliflower, 
Evets, Ralph Smith, and Eliphal Jay in Dunton, 1, 204, 211, 213-14, 219, 
222, and 227. 

1°In the cases where he gives a verdict on contemporary printers (1, 
204 sqq.), 132 judgments are definitely favorable—many of these extrava- 
gantly so; five are mildly unfavorable; two are strongly unfavorable. 
Now, it is evident that no craft is made up of so large a proportion of 
admirable individuals. Besides, Dunton’s judgments are individually 
ridiculous. Thus the bookseller Walwyn is equalled as a poet to Dryden 
(1, 218). Mr. Shrowsbury, who ‘may justly be called Venerable for his 
heavenly aspect,’ ‘is familiarly acquainted with all the Books that are 
extant in any Language’ (1, 222). A nobleman is described as ‘ descended 
from a pious and antient Family; and, being a true Patriot and generous 
Man, is universally admired ’ (1, 347). Who was this paragon? That old 
rip Lord Wharton, the most notorious rake of the age! But here is 
Dunton’s most brilliant performance: ‘Mr. Collier. He is a breathing 
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Despite the fundamental weaknesses of Mr. Plomer’s perform- 
ance, however, the Dictionary is still a very useful work. The col- 
lection and ordering of many names, the distinguishing of men of 
the same name, the listing of places of business with the dates 
when there—all this is valuable. But the difficulty is that a book 
so outwardly imposing as Mr. Plomer’s and so genuinely valuable 
may, by apparently announcing the completion of a task, keep 
others from finishing it, and thus because a work is half-done it 
may never be done. That is why it has been necessary somewhat 
ruthlessly to show that Mr. Plomer’s work is merely a nucleus, that 
important sources remain to be tapped, Mr. Plomer’s book, indeed, 
being a specimen of unmethodized antiquarianism rather than of 
scientific scholarship. 

F. B. Kaye. 


Northwestern University. 


Sterus Islandsk-dansk Ordbog. Hoved-Medarbejdere: 
Bjérg p. Bléndal, Jén Ofeigsson, Holger Wiehe. 1. Halvbind 


(A-L). Reykjavik og Kgbenhavn, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1920- 
22. 4°. xi, 480 pp. 

Icelandic-English Dictionary by Grrr T. Zoraa. Second edition 
enlarged. Reykjavik, Sigurdur Kristjénsson, 1922. 8°. 
631 pp. 

Islandsk Grammatik. Islandsk Nutidssprog, af Vattyr 
MUNDSSON. Kgbenhavn, H. Hagerup, 1922. 8°. viii, 
191 pp. 

Jakos SmAnt: [slenzk setningafredi. Reykjavik, Arsell 
Arnason, 1920. 8°. 279, x pp. 


The difference between Old and Modern Icelandic is not gener- 
ally well understood by foreign scholars, partly due to the fact that 
the spelling of the modern tongue is so conservative that a modern 


Library; and for Metaphysical Learning and good Oratory, he bears the 
bell from most that can be named. I know of none that equal him in 
these respects, except it be Dr. South, Dr. Stanhope, and Mr. Norris, &c.’ 
(1, 370). That ‘ &.’ is inspired. 
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text to all appearances has a great similarity to an old one. Yet 
the language has undergone considerable change, particularly in 
sounds and vocabulary, but neither of these has been adequately 
studied hitherto. The great majority of the old words is, to be 
sure, still in use (except, of course, those of the poetic language), 
but very numerous additions have been made to the vocabulary 
during the later centuries, especially in the last hundred years, 
through borrowing or modification of foreign words and chiefly 
through formation of new words from native stems. The diction- 
aries of the modern language which so far have been published 
conveyed only a faint idea of this vast increase in the vocabulary, 
because they have all been on a small scale and thus covered only 
the most common words and phrases. But with the appearance of 
the first half of Mr. Bléndal’s Icelandic-Danish Dictionary, a work 
has at last seen the light which gives a really good picture of the 
modern language. It is published with the support of the Dan- 
ish and the Icelandic governments, and not only does it show very 
fully the literary language, especially of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, but it also includes a large number of words, 
which have never been seen in print, and it frequently notes in 
what districts or parts of the country these words are particularly 
used. For this Mr. Bloéndal has drawn largely upon the collec- 
tiona of the late Dr. Bjérn M. Olsen who for many summers tra- 
versed various parts of the country for that purpose. Furthermore 
throughout the dictionary the pronunciation of every word is given 
in phonetic characters; this, however, does not make pretense to 
scientific accuracy in every respect because so little has been done 
in that field hitherto. It will nevertheless be a great help to all 
users of the dictionary, and a full exposition of the phonetic sys- 
tem by Mr. Ofeigsson is promised with the second half. The dic- 
tionary does not lay claim to completeness nor to giving the history 
of the language, although it makes a very substantial contribution 
to the history of many words, filled as it is with quotations and 
phrases of all kinds. In a preliminary preface the author states 
that he has made special efforts to give good’explanations of every- 
thing connected with popular culture in its widest sense, super- 
stitions, customs, tools, methods of working, and the like, in order 
to save these from oblivion, as great changes are now taking place 
in Iceland, and people are fast discarding old things for new. The 
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alphabetical arrangement has offered some difficulties on account 
of the confusion in modern spelling, and a special plan has been 
adopted, the principal difference of which from the customary 
consists in treating y (¥) as i (4), these sounds having now be- 
come identical. This looks somewhat awkward and it will take 
people some time to get used to it. There have been several col- 
laborators, among whom the Dane Mr. Holger Wiehe deserves 
praise for his excellent Danish translations. The work is printed 
in a small but very clear type, and is in every respect well and 
attractively made up. The second half was scheduled to appear 
two years ago, but due to a printers’ strike it has been delayed ; this 
year we can, however, expect to see it completed. 

A new edition of Mr. Zoéga’s Icelandic-English Dictionary is 
indeed very welcome. The first edition appeared nearly twenty 
years ago, and has been out of print for a long time. This second 
edition is much enlarged, and makes a very handy and useful dic- 
tionary of the modern language for the student as well as the 
traveller. 

While many grammars of Modern Icelandic have been published 
as text-books for schools, a more comprehensive practical manual 
has been lacking. This want has now been filled, as far as pho- 
nology and accidence are concerned, by Professor Valtyr Gud- 
mundsson’s Icelandic Grammar which is written in Danish. As it 
is not an historical grammar the author has chosen to- present the 
matter in what he considered the most practical form. Contrary 
to the custom observed in grammars of Old Icelandic the arrange- 
ment here is throughout according to endings, since the author 
maintains that the grouping by stems is only appreciated by phi- 
lologists and is apt to mislead those not familiar with the older 
Germanic languages. In this he is possibly right, although it 
does not make much difference. The grammar covers the literary 
language which, of course, in various respects differs from the 
spoken tongue and is closer to Old Icelandic. Most novel and 
therefore most difficult to write and hence most open to criti- 
cism is the chapter dealing with changes of sounds, which fills over 
twenty pages. There is no pretense made to analyse the sounds 
very fully, but it seems to me that from his point of view the 
author has succeeded in giving an exposition of this matter which 
will be found sufficient for all practical purposes. The value of 
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the book is greatly enhanced by an index of all words in the part 
dealing with accidence. 

Even less than the phonology has the syntax of Modern Ice- 
landic been studied. But here the conformity between the old and 
the new is greater, because the ancient prose writings have com- 
monly served as models for the writers of the later centuries, 
especially of the last two. An attempt has now been made to 
present also this side of the language in Mr. Smari’s book on Ice- 
landic syntax. This includes naturally the old language, but 
chiefly in so far as it agrees with modern usage, upon which the 
principal stress is laid. In this respect it is the first work of its 
kind to appear in print, and is very creditable and will be found 
highly useful to any student of the language. Many new Ice- 
landic words for technical terms are met with in this and other 
philological works of late years, and they represent one phase of 
the recent development of the language. 


HAtipér HERMANNSSON. 
Cornell University. 


Rivas and Romanticism in Spain. By E. Autison Peers. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. 


Because of the lack of an authoritative work on the Spanish 
romantic movement as a whole, the critic of any particular phase 
of the period feels the need to preface his work with a new at- 
tempt at a definition of the movement. Professor Peers evidently 
sharing the feeling for this need, has given the clearest and most 
precise statement of Spanish Romanticism possible in the limited 
space of a short introduction. In Part I, constituting the first 
three chapters of the book, this introductory statement is further 
elaborated by a careful study of the evolution of Rivas’ esthetic 
ideas. Thus, in his study of Romanticism Professor Peers has 
been happily aided by his choice of Rivas, for although the Duke 
was not a prolific writer, he represents in fairly exact proportions 
the varying phases of the literature of his time. And so this first 
part will be an invaluable guide in the general study of Spanish 
Romanticism which still remains to be done. 
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The first chapter, “The Appeal of Rivas to his Age,” although 
largely biographical, begins with a discussion of the effect of the 
poet’s death upon his countrymen. The aged, aristocratic Duke 
was quickly replaced in the public mind by a legendary “ patriotic 
young soldier-poet, worthy follower of Lope and Cervantes, etc.” 
The author shows us how Rivas constantly kept before his readers’ 
eyes the adventurous days of his youth, and thus himself con- 
tributed in no small degree to the Rivas legend. 

Rivas represented the two main currents of Spanish Romanti- 
cism, that of a revival of the medieval romance and the drama of 
the Golden Age, and that of a revolt against pseudo-classicism. 
It was due to the former tendency, to the revival of the spirit of 
Old Spain, fhat he had so great an appeal to his countrymen even 
at the time of his death in 1865, long after the wane of Romanti- 
cism. It is in the second chapter, “ Revival and Revolt, 1824- 
5,” that Professor Peers makes an interesting study of the Ro- 
mantic aspects of Rivas’ two chief works, the Moro Expésito and 
Don Alwaro. The former represents the element of revival in 
Spanish Romanticism, the latter the element of revolt. 

In the third chapter, “ A Romantic Made and Lost,” we have a 
study of the whole development of Rivas’ Romanticism from El 
Paso Honroso of 1812 to the Leyendas of 1854. The germs of 
Romanticism are revealed in Rivas’ early work long before he 
came under the influence of French and English literature. If 
he yielded to the spirit of French Romanticism in Don Alvaro, his 
subsequent efforts are inspired rather by the earlier and more 
national type.of Romanticism. In this sense only, he is-a “ Ro- 
mantic lost.” He continued to excel in narrative literature, for 
which he seemed better endowed than for the lyric or dramatic 
genres. 

He who goes to Spanish Romanticism to study its philosophic 
aspects will have an easy task or, rather, no task at all. It is art 
rather than thought that the critic must look for. Professor Peers 
is well aware of this; he says, “ Like most of his Spanish contem- 
poraries Rivas cared little for the ideas that lay beneath poetry 
or drama. He made no claim to be a thinker.” And, accordingly, 
we find in the second part of the book the following chapters: “ The 
Poet of Light and Color”; “The Poet of the South”; “The In- 
fluence of England,” in which chapter we find definite proofs of 
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Rivas’ indebtedness to Scott, Byron, and Shakespeare ; Chapter VII, 
the last chapter of the book, is entitled “ Religion.” Up to this point 
Professor Peers has not looked for a view or reading of life. This 
he now seeks in Rivas’ religious outlook. Rivas was an orthodox 
Catholic; “Catholicism and fatalism cannot go hand in hand, 
etc.” ; how can the fatalism that runs through all his works be har- 
monised with his religion? After much discussion it seems clear 
at least that the Christian element is predominant in Rivas’ works. 
But all this seems quite inconsequential. A heavy fate hung over 
all romantic characters; the fate in Don Alvaro differs only in the 
rather artificial method of its representation; this method proved 
effective on the stage, but cannot withstand a critical analysis. 
And Professor Peers seems to have reached this conclusion himself 
before he came to his last chapter, viz., p. 31; to the question as 
to what the meaning and purpose of Rivas’ Destiny is, he says: 
“The best reply is perhaps an indirect one: that Rivas, whose 
works, like those of most Spanish Romantics, were never distin- 
guished by depth of thought, gave very little attention to the 
matter at all. His object was to create a certain atmosphere and 
impression, in which he was signally successful.” This statement 
seems to settle the problem of the last chapter in advance, and 
thereby render it superfluous. 

Where Professor Peers excels is in his study of Rivas’ esthetics: 
his high color effects and his fond portrayal of the splendors of 
southern Spain; and in his study of the English sources of Rivas’ 
works. Professor Peers’ book is not only commendable as a valu- 
able contribution to the study of Rivas and Spanish Romanticism, 
but also as a new high standard of Spanish literary criticism of 
the period. 

Epwin BucHer WILLIAMS. 
Uniwersity of Pennsylvania. 


Samuet C. Cuew, Byron in England: His Fame and After-Fame 
London, John Murray. New York, Scribners, 1924. 


Professor Chew, who is probably the ablest Byron scholar in this 
country, has produced in his Byron in England one of the two or 
three outstanding memorials of the centenary year of Byron’s 
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death. This impressive volume of 415 pages does for the first time 
what should obviously have been done before: it traces the history 
of Byron’s vogue and Byron’s influence in his own literature. It 
is creditable to cis-Atlantic scholarship that this task has been 
assumed by an American scholar and ably carried through. 

The reasons why this necessary work has waited so long for its 
accomplishment are of moment to an understanding of Byron’s 
vogue in British literature. Emglish criticism has but seldom been 
able to get away from the moral problem of Byron. British 
writers and British scholars can not understand (with rare excep- 
tions) that, for literary history, what matters is Byron’s poetic 
force. Consequently they have talked endlessly about his person- 
ality and his wife, and very little about the power and meaning 
of his verse, and much of that discussion has been wrong. The 
wax and wane of an interest in Byron is almost a history of Vic- 
torian morality, no less than of Victorian taste, and of subsequent 
moralities and subsequent tastes. Professor Chew does not labor 
this point, but in view of the enormous industry which has gone 
to the making of his book, it would be ungracious to complain. 

The fifteen chapters of the volume are rather strictly concerned 
with Byroniana, Byronic criticism, and the like. For instance, 
Professor Chew has ruled out any study of the possible diffusion 
of a Byronic influence in the great Victorian poets, confining him- 
self to the strict line of his problem. This is wise, although it 
obviously leaves a gap to be filled in by later investigators. The 
fifteen chapters treat, roughly, in chronological order, the “ case ” 
of Byron. 

After an introductory flourish in chapter one, the author pro- 
ceeds to a study of such Byroniana as appeared before the separa- 
tion. Chapter three discusses the literature of the separation 
period; chapters four and five present a great amount of new in- 
formation regarding the forgeries, imitations and continuations of 
Don Juan; chapter six is an important discussion of the contro- 
versy over Cain; and the succeeding chapter marshals the Byro- 
niana appearing between 1816 and 1824. Professor Chew’s cate- 
gories after this point do not seem to be mutually exclusive. In 
one way or another however, he discusses critical views of the 
poet held by his great contemporaries, Byron in fiction, Byronic 
apocrypha and the literature evoked by the death of Byron—a 
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chapter which surely belongs further forward in the book. The 
third division of the study (chapters XII through XV) is a history 
of English interest in Byron from the mid-nineteenth century 
to the present day. A vast bibliography of some 1200 titles con- 
cludes the study. 

There are some minor errors of statement which it would be pre- 
tentious to point out. Professor Chew will himself correct them 
in any revision of he work. What is of greater consequence is the 
merit of the book. It is exhaustive and authoritative. It does 
for British literature what Estéve’s famous volume does for Byron 
in France, what Professor Leonard’s monograph accomplishes for 
the poet’s American vogue. But few items, and these of small 
moment, have escaped Professor Chew’s researches. On the other 
hand, the book is, aside from the question of organization, written 
with extraordinary literary skill, and good writing is in scholarly 
matters not so common that it can be passed over without com- 
ment. And in the third place Professor Chew’s own attitude to- 
ward Byron is the right one. He seeks to illumine the poetry 
through the man, not the man through the poetry. He deals with 
the personality of the noble lord as a problem in literary history, 
not as a problem in casuistry. He has no illusions about Byron’s 
pettinesses, but equally he knows that Byron is, with all his faults, 
a great poet and a great and potent force. Professor Chew is to be 
congratulated upon the happy termination of so enormous a labor. 


Howarp Mumrorp JongEs. 
University of Texas. 


Die deutsche Schweizerbegeisterung in den Jahren 1750-1815. Von 
Epuarp ZIEHEN. (Deutsche Forschungen, Heft 8). Frank- 
furt am Main, 1922. vi, 214 pp. 


It is no abstruse or uncertain theory that Dr. Ziehen wishes to 
prove in this dissertation. His object is rather to essay an exhaust- 
ive investigation of a manifest literary tendency, one which strikes 
every student of classical German literature, namely the great in- 
terest in Switzerland and its people evinced by German writers of 
that period. That he has succeeded in presenting the results of his 
study in a clear and resourceful manner can not be denied. 
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In the details of his presentation the author follows neither the 
chronological nor the biographical order. Irrespective of these 
methods, he prefers to trace the development of those ideas and 
enthusiasms which find their highest artistic expression in Schil- 
ler’s Wilhelm Tell and which Ziehen sums up under the neologism 
Schweizerbegeisterung, with its parallels philhelvetism in England, 
philhelvétisme* in France, and filelvetismo in Italy. The wide- 
spread appeal of this movement, popularized in Germany by many 
factors, esthetic, political and ethnological, and promoted by the 
writings of a Rousseau, is explained by the fact that it embodied 
the yearning for an ideal which seemed capable of realization. 

Under the treatment which the author gives it, the subject 
proves very comprehensive indeed. It includes such problems as 
the attitude toward nature in literature and the political and social 
relations existing between individual and community and between 
the people and the state. It raises questions as to the best form 
of government and as to what constitutes a nation. More con- 
cretely, it studies the political, ethnological, social and cultural 
relations between Germany and Switzerland and the contribution 
of German helvetism to the reconstruction of Germany in 1815. 

The antecedents of the movement are traced as far back as the 
Swiss victory at Sempach in 1386. But in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries much apparently biased, unfavorable 
comment on the Swiss is also found. Early travel diaries are noted. 
The influence of Zwingli is appraised. Finally the effect of the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War in giving Switzerland the repu- 
tation of a peaceful, envied land is set forth. 

Coming now to the period of German helvetism itself, the begin- 
nings of which coincide with the inception of the classical period, 
the author studies the conditions which made the movement pos- 
sible. These conditions are embodied in the literary relations, 
personal and impersonal, of Germany and Switzerland. The con- 
troversy between Ziirich and Leipzig, Albrecht von Haller’s Alpen, 
the literary influence of Bodmer, Gessner, Lavater, Salis-Seewis and 
Hebel, the Swiss aspects of Storm and Stress,? German travelers 


1P. Kohler in his study Madame de Staél et la Suisse, Lausanne and 
Paris, 1916, p. 561, has already used the word helvétisme to describe the 
same movement, 

* Cf. the dissertation of H. Schnorf, Sturm und Drang in der Schweiz, 
Ziirich, 1914. 
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in Switzerland, Swiss literary men residing in Germany, and fin- 
ally German interest in progressive Swiss educational institutions 
are important elements in these relations. With the Napoleonic 
Wars and the temporary loss of Swiss freedom in 1798, German 
helvetism reaches its climax. 

German enthusiasm for Switzerland, its people and its history 
is revealed in the works of a veritable host of writers. An import- 
ant contributory to this enthusiasm is the appreciation of the natu- 
ral beauty of the country. But the most essential factor of all, 
according to Ziehen, is the political liberty of the Swiss. It led 
to a great deal of political theorizing and comparison, not only in 
Germany but in France as well. Representatives of almost every 
shade of opinion discussed the subject with equal devotion. In 
their belief that there was much that could be commended in Swiss 
political institutions, such diverse geniuses as Rousseau, Condillac, 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, and Schubart, Matthisson, Lessing, Wie- 
land, Herder, Frederick the Great and Goethe seemed to be of one 
mind. The eclipse of Swiss liberty in 1798, although it marks the 
beginning of a divergence of opinion regarding Switzerland, was 
accompanied by expressions of regret and sympathy from every- 
where. No student of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell should lose sight of 
the important fact that this play, the crowning, classical expression 
and swan’s song of German helvetism, was written under the con- 
scious influence of the depressing conditions that prevailed in 
Switzerland at the time. 

An inquiry into the relation of helvetism to the development of 
German national consciousness reveals that to the great majority 
of eighteenth-century writers in Germany Switzerland was essen- 
tially German territory, not a part of that great political medley, 
to be sure, which was known as das teutsche Reich, but an integral 
component of the broader conception designated as Teutschland. 
The vast body of political literature which appeared in Germany 
during the period of the Wars of Liberation and from which Ziehen 
draws quite freely, discloses the same central thought. With two 
sections on the relation of helvetism to Germany’s reconstruction 
after the Napoleonic era the author brings his investigation to a 
close. 

The dissertation is replete with the results of years of very spe- 
cialized study. It contains some forty closely printed pages of 
bibliographical and related material. Far from restricting himself 
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to pure literature, the author includes not only a large amount of 
political and historical writing, but draws even upon archaeology 
(cf. footnote 25 to Chap. II) and architecture (cf. p. 138 f. and 
footnote 36 to Chap. IX) for evidence. _ 

Dr. Ziehen might have done well to place more emphasis upon 
specific literary influences of German-Swiss writers. Thus the work 
of Bodmer in making Milton better known in Germany and in 
opposing rime, the influence of Breitinger in popularizing the hex- 
ameter, the contribution of both of these men in the field of the 
moral weeklies, and the work of Haller in helping to introduce 
Pope and Thomson could have been dwelt upon to bring out the 
prestige and authority enjoyed by the Swiss writers. Some stress 
might also have been laid upon the not inconsiderable Gallic influ- 
ences (other than Rousselian) entering Germany by way of Geneva 
and Lausanne. Johann Christoph Schwab is an example of a Ger- 
man writer thus influenced, in his particular case by virtue of a 
protracted stay in French Switzerland. 

The Quellen und Daten, pp. 169 ff., are unnecessarily incomplete 
and eclectic. Thus they contain no mention either of Hans von 
Waldheim’s important visits to Switzerland about 1475 or of B. 
Sastrow’s sojourn there about 1550. 

The treatment of the rise of nature appreciation in literature, 
with special reference to Switzerland, would have a firmer, more 
philosophical foundation if it were based upon general principles 
of esthetics. Heinz Stephan, for example, in his dissertation Die 
Entstehung der Rheinromantik (Bonn, 1922), succeeds better than 
Ziehen in this respect, within the limits of his theme. 

The last two chapters, on the relation of the subject to Ger- 
many’s reconstruction in 1815, present material that is after all 
only of limited value and significance. In reply to the author’s 
emphasis of the bearing of Johannes von Miiller’s great history of 
Switzerland upon German external reconstruction, it suffices here 
to recall Hebbel’s statement (Werner ed., x1r, 90-91): “es ist 
nicht ohne guten Grund behauptet worden, dass erst Johannes von 
Miiller durch seine Geschichte der Eidgenossenschaft die Schweiz 
geistig vom deutschen Reich getrennt hat.” As for Swiss influence 
upon German internal rehabilitation, the material is again incon- 
clusive. To be sure, we meet repeated suggestions that German 
reconstruction should be effected with Switzerland as a model, but 
usually the writers, if their purpose is political at all, make no 
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express reference to the republican form of government and would 
use Switzerland as a model for Germany only as regards the con- 
federative nature of the Swiss union. To the reviewer it seems an 
important yet regrettable fact that at this very time, when Switzer- 
land became a democracy in the modern sense of the word (accord- 
ing to so good an authority as Hasbach, Die moderne Demokratie, 
Jena, 1912, p. 31), German helvetism passed its zenith and waned. 

There are few misprints. Page 9, line 13: for Niklaus von der 
Fliie read Niklaus von der Flue; page 26, line 7: for 1851 read 
1751; page 77, line 10 from bottom: for werder read weder; page 
121, line 17 from bottom: for 24 (footnote number) read 42; page 
190, footnotes 7 and 8 to Chap. IV: for Grosse read Grosze; page 
203, footnote-51: for Landoet read Landolt. 

The series of little volumes being published since the summer cf 
1922 by H. Haessel of Leipzig: Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistes- 
leben, under the general editorship of Harry Mayne of Bern, is 
supplementing Ziehen’s work in a valuable way. 


*Epwin H. 
Indiana University. 


Histoire du théatre frangais 4 Bruzelles au XVIIe et au XVIIIe 
siécle. Par Henri Liebrecht. viii + 377 pages. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1923. 


The French theatre, even more than French literature, has per- 
haps been the strongest factor in assuring for French culture the 
domination which it enjoys in Belgium today. The material pre- 
sented in the excellent volume here under review contributes to the 
confirmation of this assertion. M. Liebrecht, already known as the 
author of the best History of French Literature in Belgium, has 
obtained his documentation largely from long and diligent search 
in local archives, and a great part of the information which he 
offers is published for the first time. His painstaking work renders 
wholly obsolete Faber’s superficial and untrustworthy Histoire du 
théatre francais en Belgique (1878-1881, 5 vol.). 

M. Liebrecht covers the period of the beginning of the French 
theatre in Brussels and its rise and development through the eigh- 
teenth century. Thus we learn that about 1600 troupes of French 
“comédiens de campagne” began to appear in Brussels and com- 
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pete with similar troupes of English, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish 
players. After about 1650 only the French troupes continue to 
appear. Their regular annual visits assure them of a regular fol- 
lowing which expects and receives the latest Parisian novelties. As 
for the plays performed during the seventeenth century, M. Lie- 
brecht’s sources furnish little information. This lack is not of 
capital importance, however, as we know that these were French 
plays that had already been produced in Paris, though more details 
concerning their presentation might have been of interest. The 
chapter on the earliest theatres in Brussels is significant because 
the author has found the complete specifications of one of them, 
a transformed “jeu de pomme.” Likewise there is a considerable 
amount of interesting information in the chapter on the “ comé- 
diens de campagne.”+ These troupes were for the most part the 
same ones which toured the French provinces and a good deal is 
known about some of them in addition to what M. Liebrecht has 
discovered. Inasmuch as the early theatres in Brussels were con- 
structed after the same fashion as the French theatres and as 
most of the troupes of actors which used them were French, the 
information concerning this period is of value to anyone studying 
the French theatre of that time. 

With the first years of the eighteenth century begins the devel- 
opment of the Grand-Théatre in Brussels, which survives today in 
the Théatre de la Monnaie. The management is awarded for the 
most part to Frenchmen and the leading actors are usually French. 
During the second half of the century this theatre under the guid- 
ance of Favart, Hannetaire, and Vitzthumb acquires a distin- 
guished reputation. It is a rival of the Comédie-Frangaise for the 
distinction of being the best theatre in Europe. In its troupe, 
which serves as a kind of school of apprenticeship for the Comédie- 
Francaise, are to be found Dazincourt, Grandménil, and others 
equally well-known for their success on the Paris stage. Le Kain, 
Préville, and other celebrities appear as guest actors. It is con- 
sidered a real honor to act at the Grand-Théatre. The repertoire, 
while it numbers many of the classical French plays of the seven- 
teenth century, is most partial to the current Paris plays and prac- 
tically everything produced in the latter city is put on in Brussels 


1M. Liebrecht is engaged upon a work on the “théftre de campagne ” 
which will present the most thorough study of the subject yet attempted. 
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as soon as possible. The spoken drama, however, especially during 
the second half of the century, is outweighed in the public favor by 
the opera and other musical forms, and M. Liebrecht necessarily 
devotes considerable attention to this preponderating element of the 
programmes. The opera too has as its chief source and model that 
of Paris. In fact, so close are the relations between the theatres of 
the two cities that all the successes and failures and the trials and 
tribulations of the Paris theatres are echoed in Brussels. 

If one looks back over the history of the theatre in Brussels 
during these two centuries, one discovers, as M. Wilmotte states in 
the preface he has written for this volume, that there has been no 
flourishing and uninterrupted tradition here such as the Comédie- 
Frangaise has enjoyed since the time of Moliére. The foreign gov- 
ernors of the Flemish provinces had no interest in the intellectual 
development of the inhabitants, and the theatre remained to them 
simply a form of entertainment and diversion to which they con- 
tributed much more largely of their presence as spectators than of 
their financial and official support. . 

M. Liebrecht has handled his material in a thoroughly scholarly 
manner and at the same time has known how to make interesting 
reading out of it. True he presents a mass of details of only local 
interest, but, as has been pointed out, much of his information has 
a broader significance as well. What he has tried to do, as he 
himself states, is not to give simply a history of the theatre in 
Brussels, but to trace its place in the evolution of the theatre in 
Europe and especially in the development of the French theatre 
and the Italian opera. In both his particular and his general aim 
he has proceeded so efficiently as to leave little further to be said 
on: the subject. Students of the French theatre of the period cov- 
ered will find this work worthy of their attention, but at the same 
time they will be handicapped in using it for reference by the lack 
of an index of plays and of proper names, the only serious fault to 
be noted in connection with an otherwise excellent piece of schol- 
arly work. 

C. D. BRENNER. 
Princeton University. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
GRASS AND GREEN 


Rereading Professor Saintsbury’s chapter on The English Chau- 
cerians, included in the second volume of the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, I notice again his comment, page 249, on 
a passage of The Flower and the Leaf. He is using, doubtless, 
Professor Skeat’s text, and he remarks on the “ infelicity of 
diction ” by which the poet compares grass to green wool. This 
infelicity can however be removed by an emendation which appears 
to me plausible. 

Lines 50-52 of the poem, in Skeat’s text and with his punctua- 


tion, read: 
wherof the grené gras 
So small, so thik, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most lyk to grene wol, wot I, it was. 


Skeat marks wol for reference to the footnote, where he has: “ wel 
(! read wol).” In his notes he credits Bell and Morris with the 
“obviously right” alteration, which was however made by Urry 
in 1721. 

The earliest text we have of line 52, that printed in the 1598 
Speght Chaucer, is: 


That most like vnto grene wel wot I it was. 


If however the line originally ran: 
That most like vnto grene wel wet it was,” 


and wot happened by clerical error to be substituted for wet, it 
would be the natural move of a text-meddler to insert J, thus 
obtaining the familiar phrase wot J. Subsequent editors would 
then alter wel to wol, wool, in order to satisfy their notion of the 
line’s meaning. 

The comparison of grass to velvet occurs in Chaucer’s translation 
of the Roman de la Rose line 1420, in Lydgate’s Black Knight 80, 
in his Troy Book ii: 2450, and occasionally down to Browning’s 
Red Cotton Nightcap Country; the comparison to wool I have not 
noted. French verse also retained the simile; cp. Charles d’Or- 
léans’ “tappis velus De vert herbe ....” Also, the spelling 
welwet, weluet, for velvet, is too common to need exemplification, 
though the Troy Book ii: 715 may be mentioned. It appears to 
me, reasoning from the procedure of later editors on one-half the 
word, that a similar procedure of earlier editors on its other half 
is possible; and the fact that the two moves destroy a perfectly 
good contemporary simile and a tolerable scansion, in order to sub- 
stitute an “ infelicity,” may be an argument against both. 
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In preparing an edition of The Flower and the Leaf, I have 
noticed some few other points regarding Professor Skeat’s text, 
which may be mentioned. In line 220 the original text is 


Came kings of armes and no mo, 


which Skeat marks as an acephalous line. It is however probable 
from the poem, especially from line 502, that the numeral nine 
has been omitted. If the scribe left space for iz, intending to 
rubric it later, as was often done with numerals, and then over- 
looked it, it may have thus been lost from the text. 

Another point which might be criticised in Professor Skeat’s 
edition is his failure to credit Urry with seventeen of the emenda- 
tions which he himself makes, and with fifteen attempts at emenda- 
tion in places where Skeat himself emends. Further, the student 
of English punctuation, whenever he appears, may be glad to 
learn from an editor of the text of this poem that the second 
Speght, in 1602, added some 450 commas to the print of 1598, and 
seems to have done so with no little care. But the student of 
punctuation, like the student of metrics and linguistics, becomes 
bewildered when attempting to trace the expression of the first 
author through Professor Skeat’s insistent emendation of the early 
printer. 

ELEANOR PrRescorr HAMMOND. 
Boston. 


Much Ado About Nothing (V. 1. 178) 


In the midst of a lively description by Don Pedro and Claudio 
of Beatrice’s violently changing moods, Don Pedro senten- 
tiously sums up her attitude towards Benedict in the words, 
‘If she did not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly’. 
W. L. Rushton (Shakespeare’s Euphuism, p. 42) believed this to 
be one of the passages revealing the influence of Huphues upon 
Shakespeare, and quoted Euphues’ words to Lucilla? to prove his 
point: “ ‘ Indeed,’ said Euphues, ‘ to know the cause of your altera- 
tion would boot me little, seeing the effect taketh such force. I 
have heard that women either love entirely or hate deadly, and 
seeing you have put me out of doubt of the one, I must needs 
persuade myself of the other.’ ” ‘ 

Beyond the quoting of Rushton’s parallel from Huphues by 
Furness, I have not found that this passage in the modern editions 
of Much Ado has elicited comment. However, since Croll called 
attention to the importance of the proverbial element in Euphues, 


* Croll and Clemons edition 1916, p. 81. 
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in his edition of this work,? a coincidence of thought of this kind 
suggests that Shakespeare and Lyly were endebted to a common 
proverbial source. And this proves to be the case. The collection 
of sententiae which formerly passed under the name of Proverbiae 
Senecae, but now attributed to Publilius Syrus, contains the original 
form of this observation in the words, “ Aut amat aut odit mulier: 
nihil est tertium.” * 

Lyly may have seen the thought in George Pettie’s A Petite 
Pallace from which he drew so considerably both for the style of 
his writing and the content of his proverbial material. We find 
there in one place* that it is “naturally incident to women to 
enter into extremities; they are either too loving or too loathing ” ; 
and in another place, the similar thought,° with alliterative em- 
phasis as in the Shakespearean example, that “he may think I love 
him deeply, though I hate him deadly.” 

Thomas Nash uses the proverb in a notable attack upon women 
in his Anatomy of Absurdity: “Seneca also saith this in his Pro- 
verbs: Aut amat, aut odit mulier, nil tertium est . .. A woman 
either loves, or hates, there is no third thing.” *® The dramatists 
of the time with their fondness for the packed thought employ 
this observation of the ancients. The play, “ Rare Triumphs” has 
it:’ “Penulo. A right woman, either love like an angel or hate 
like a devil; extremes so do well.” George Chapman, also, with 
his characteristic love for the sententious wisdom of the classics, 
employs it:* “Who would be cumbered with these soft-hearted 
creatures, that are ever in extremes, either too kind or too unkind? ” 

The English proverbial collections begin to record this proverbial 
thought in the seventeenth century. John Clarke, in parallel col- 
umns in his Paraemiologia Anglo-Latina, 1639, p. 118, under 
“ Feminae” gives the English form, “Women are always in ex- 
tremes”; and beside it the Latin counterpart, “ Mulier vel odit 
aut amat, non datur tertium.” And Giovanni Torriano in his 
Commonplace of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1666, 
p. 75, no. 29, has, “ La donna 6 ama, 6 odia, a woman either loves 
or hates.” 

Shakespeare’s fondness for gnomic material was shared generally 
by the writers of his day; and it is likely that when we know the 
sixteenth century proverbs better than we do now, that a number 
of resemblances of thought now considered to show the influence 
upon Shakespeare of a predecessor, or his influence upon a con- 

* Huphues, 1916, p. vii and p. 14, note 4. 

5 Sentences de Publilius Syrus, Paris, 1835, p. 28. 

‘Gollanz edition, Chatto and Windus, 1908, 1, p. 47. 

5 Ibidem, I, p. 118. 

* Thomas Nash (Mckerrow, I, p. 15, line 12.) 

7 Rare Triumphs, Dodsley’s Old Plays (Hazlitt), vir, 359. 

® May-Day, in Comedies of George Chapman (Parrott), p. 173 (1, i. 327). 
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temporary or a successor, may be seen to be, not the influence of 
the one writer upon the other, but to be the independent use by 
both, after the literary manner of the day, of some classical or 
vernacular proverbial thought. ' 

M. T. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


OTHER “ PORTMANTEAU ” WORDS . 


Despite the ms. note on tomaz in the Harvard pamphlet of 1761, 
and the entry under that word in the NH#D., Professor Emerson 
(MLIN., June, 1923, p. 378f.) cites the “later entry” of the 
NED., and other authorities, in support of his conclusion that it 
is not a “conscious telescoping of two others, as in the ‘ port- 
manteau ’ variety of Lewis Carroll,” but “ rather a folk-etymology, 
or uneonscious influence of meaning upon form, doubtless due to 
the earlier pronunciation of tomahawk as tomahack, of which 
tom’hack would be a natural abbreviation if not an original form.” 
He notes its use by Dr. Johnson in 1759, and by others. 

The packing of two meanings into one word is, however, not 
unrelated to “ folk-etymology,” and it antedates 1759. In 1709, 
Swift published a “ Tritical- Essay upon the Faculties of the 
Mind,” and the NZD. derives the word from trite, with a play on 
critical. The editor notes the use of it, and its derivitatives 
tritically, triticalness, triticality, and triticism (“after criticism; 
cf. also witticism ”) in Sterne, Pope, D’Israeli, Carlyle, Scott, and 
the Contemporary Review (1869). The pronunciation of the first 
syllable as in trite, would bring out the “portmanteau” quality 
of the word clearly.* 

In more modern times—although it would be impossible to trace 
the influence of Lewis Carroll directly—we have other “ port- 
manteau ” words. Professor Kittredge (in Words and Thetr Ways) 
has noted electrocute, made up of electric and the final syllable of 
execute, which, in the popular mind, was connected with the idea 
of “killing by due process of law.” If we call a “’cute” child 
“killing,” the only process of law involved is the law of human 
nature ; and there is, as Professor Kittredge has pointed out, noth- 
ing in the syllable -cute to justify any such force as it assumes 
when used as a suffix, as above. Then there is the word brunch, 
heard in New England colleges, and also at Cambridge, England, 
to describe the simple meal which comes, often on Sunday morn- 
ing, too late for breakfast and too early for lunch. As far as I 
have been able to discover, neither of these words is recorded in 
the NED. The former is surely an “ Americanism,” and the latter 
may have been so, originally. 

These “ portmanteau ” words are not merely the joining of two 
words, or parts of words, or of a word with prefix or suffix—well- 


+ Neither tomaa@ nor tritical is included in Johnson’s Dictionary (1755). 
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known linguistic phenomena—but the joining of two words with 
enough of each to make, as it were, a double exposure on the film 
of the mind, and bring the ideas behind each’ of the words simul- 
taneously before the hearer. Blog, an uncomplimentary English 
epithet, made up of bloody and dog, is also not to be found in the 
NED., and probably not in any other polite society; slantindicular, 
a humorous compound of slantin’ and perpendicular, is recorded 
by Mr. Kittredge (in Words and Their Ways), but it has hardly 
gained wide currency. Fieldsome (used in an editorial in the 
Boston Transcript of 4 August, 1908), means “fond of the out- 
of-doors,” (as opposed to the more businesslike “ athletic”) ; it is 
obviously formed from field and the suffix -some, as in handsome: 
it combines, rather than telescopes, as does such a form as high- 
brow, and neither of these words could be called a “ portmanteau ” 
word, though they pack two meanings into one combination. 

Mr. M. D. Follin has recorded (Notes and Queries, s. 13, vol. 2 
[vol. oxtvi, p. 287] for 19 April, 1924) the combination motor- 
cade, from Florida, coined to describe a procession of motorcars. 
It is obviously from motor and the last syllable of cavalcade; and 
ingenious as such a newspaper coinage is, it belongs rather with 
Mr. Kittredge’s gasolier (from gas and the last syllable of chande- 
lier) than with the “ portmanteau” words. -Cute, -cade, and -lier 
are not suffixes; but it is clear from what words they come; whereas 
slithy and brunch rather suggest than indicate their component 

arts. 

‘ Is Swift the originator of “portmanteau” words, although it 
was Lewis Carroll who gave them the name? Is not the practice, 
in its earlier stages, that of adding words to suffixes, or what were 
felt to be suffixes, and so developing new words? The psychological 
effect of words that we now feel to be “ portmanteau ” words is 
really that of a good pun, in that both present two ideas simultan- 
eously ; and it is perhaps for this reason that nowadays the “ port- 
manteau” word seems a little infra dig., and to be avoided when 
one is writing seriously, as one would avoid a neologism or a col- 
loquial phrase. It is thought to be the fashion to decry puns, just 
now, and there are teachers who apologize for those of Shakspere. 
If the “ portmanteau ” word has not attained that distinction, it is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that it is not so common. 


Smith College. ‘ RoBEertT WITHINGTON. 


VoLTAIRE’S VERSES AGAINST Louis De La Grace 


Louis Racine’s poem De La Grace, published in 1722, was 
the occasion of severe religious quarrels, even before it had ap- 
peared in print. Among the authors who attacked the youthful 


2A notice in the Mém. His. et Orit. of Jan. 15, 1722, reveals that L. 
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poet was Voltaire, whose well-known poem accuses Racine of faith- 
lessness to the church.? The dates of the writing and the publica- 
tion of Voltaire’s epigram have never been known. Beuchot inferred 
that it was written toward the end of 1722, the year of Racine’s 
poem.* Both Beuchot and Bengesco give the date of the publica- 
tion as 1724.4 As a matter of fact the poem was written either 
very early in 1722, or perhaps late in the preceding year, for it 
occurs in an apparently hitherto unnoticed form in the Mémoires 
Historiques et Critiques of January 30, 1722 (p. 86). The author 
of the notice which accompanies this earliest version of the poem 
expresses great surprise that Voltaire, “auteur de tant de petites 
piéces plus qu’enjouées” should concern himself with religious 
matters and surmises that “il pourrait bien y avoir dans cette 
conduite plus de jalousie poétique que de zéle pour la doctrine de 
Péglise.” 

Comparison of the version of 1722 with that of 1724 shows that 
Voltaire slightly softened the tone of his epigram, and made it less 
personal. The poem as found in the Mémoires is as follows, the 
variants being indicated: 


Cher Racine, j’ai lu dans tes vers dogmatiques 

De ton Jansénius les legons fanatiques. 

Quelquefois je t’admire, et ne te crois en rien. 

Si ton style me plait, ton Dieu n’est pas le mien: 
Tu m’en fais un tyran: je veux qu’il soit mon pére; 
Ton hommage est forcé, le mien est volontaire; ~ 
De son sang mieux que toi je reconnais le prix; 

Tu le sers en esclave, et je l’adore en fils. 
Crois-moi, n’affecte point une inutile audace; 

Il faut comprendre Dieu pour comprendre sa grace. 
Soumettons nos esprits, présentons-lui nos cceurs, 
Et soyons des chrétiens, et non pas des docteurs.® 


Geo. B. WATTs. 


University of Minnesota. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Old English Andreas and Bishop Acca of Hexham, by 
Albert Stanburrough Cook. (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 26, pp. 245-332, June, 1924). 


Racine had made public bits of verse which gave indications as to the 
nature of the forthcoming ; 

* Voltaire, Oeuvres (Moland), x, 479. 

Idem. 

*Idem and Bengesco, Bibl. des Oeuv. de Volt. 1, 263. 

° The British Museum lists an edition of Sur la Grace, Paris, 1720, in-8. 
Cf. Vapereau, Dict. litt., p. 1690, and Lanson, Man. Bibl., p. 648. The 
bibliography of L. Racine’s early works will be the subject of a later note. 
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The admirable scholarship of Professor Cook’s discussion of the 
authorship of Andreas does not lead to a final answer to this 
troubled question, nor indeed was it expected to do so. From the 
nature of the case one is dealing here with probabilities, not with 
absolute demonstrations, and Professor Cook does make it ex- 
tremely probable that Andreas was composed by Bishop Acca. 
But the final value of a thorough study like this consists not in 
the determination of an objective fact, a date, a place, or a title of 
authorship. It lies rather in restoring to consciousness the life 
of a past period in a way which begets confidence in the truthful- 
ness of the restoration. This is what Professor Cook succeeds in 
doing. He makes one realize, not baldly but circumstantially, the 
background of English ecclesiastical and literary life in the eighth 
century. If he does not succeed in definitely proving that Acca 
of Hexham wrote Andreas, one does not for that reason lay his 
study down with any sense of disappointment. On the contrary, 
one places it among that small collection of books to which the 
student intent on understanding the life and literary activity of 
the Anglo-Saxon period must constantly turn. 
G. P. K. 


Die Zelle der deutschen Mundart, von Eduard Kiick (Hamburg, 
F. W. Rademacher, 1924. 83 S., mit Karte). Die Dialektfor- 
schungen der letzten Jahrzehnte haben ergeben, dass die Grenzen 
der heutigen Mundarten ziemlich genau iibereinstimmen mit den 
politischen Grenzen des ausgehenden Mittelalters. In dieser 
Monographie beschaftigt sich Kiick nun mit der Frage, ob es nicht 
moglich sei, weiter in das Altertum der Sprache zuriickzudringen 
und kleinere Einheiten (Zellen) festzulegen. Kine Untersuchung 
der Gaugeschichte sowohl als der Dialekte hat gezeigt, dass die 
engeren mundartlichen Grenzen in der Nahe Harburgs (siidlich 
von Hamburg) genau zusammenfallen mit denen der altertiim- 
lichen Mark- bzw. Holzgenossenschaften, d.h. die Dorfgruppen, 
die an ein und demselben Walde einen Holzanteil hatten. Be- 
sonders klar liegen die Verhiltnisse bei dem Hollenstedter Kreis, 
der sich durch die “zerdehnten” oder “verbreiterten ” Vokale 
scharf trennt von den weiter dstlich und siidlich gelegenen Ort- 
schaften im Regierungsbezirke Liineburg. In Hollenstedt finden 
wir z. B. e*i, o-u gegen scharf akzentuiertes é, 6 in Tostedt und 
Umgebung (kre‘igel ro-uk gegen krégel, rok). Im ganzen schilt 
Kiick vier alte Markgenossenschaften (Zellen) heraus: Hollen- 
stedt, der Tot, Brumhagen, Stuvenwald, welche jetzt alle auf ver- 
schiedene Kirchspiele verteilt sind. Die Ortschaften, welche in 
alter Zeit zusammengehért hatten, zeigen aber noch heute eine 
Sprachgemeinschaft, Ubereinstimmung der Sitten und Verschwiig- 
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erung trotz Neuerungen, die die alten Genossenschaften zerrissen 
und die Dérfer diesem oder jenem Amt oder Kirchspiel zugeteilt 
haben. Erstaunlich ist die Zihigkeit des Dialekts auch gegeniiber 
Einwanderung fremder Elemente. Die Volkszihlung von 1870 
ergab in den drei Dérfern Hollenstedt, Emmen, Wohlesbostel 45% 
Fremde und dennoch hat der alte Dialekt nichts von seiner Eigen- 
art eingebiisst. Bei Einpfarrung eines Dorfes mit Ansiedelungen 
einer anderen Genossenschaft dringen zwar einige Neuerungen ein. 
Ochtmannsbruch, das zur Holzgenossenschaft Tostedt gehért, ist 
nach Hollenstedt eingepfarrt und die Kinder gehen auch dort 
zur Schule. Im Tot(bewaldeter Hohenriicken) spricht man fiir 
“eher” e-ir, in Hollenstedt ir. Diese Form hat in Ochtmanns- 
bruch jene verdringt. Unbeschadet solcher Falle- von Neuerung 
and Abbréckelung der Mundart an den Grenzen hat Kiick den 
Beweis geliefert, dass hier tatsichlich die Dialektgrenzen ungefahr 
zusammenfallen mit denen der alten Markgenossenschaften und 
nicht den viel spiateren politischen. Seine Methode scheint fiir 
die Dialektforschung vielen Gewinn zu versprechen, wenn man 
auch bezweifeln darf, ob Schliisse auf die Stammesangehirigkeit 
der ersten Ansiedler gestattet sind. Es wire fusserst wiinschens- 
wert, dass in anderen Gegenden ahnliche. Studien angestellt 
wiirden. T. 8. 


Students of Romance philology will welcome the appearance of 
the Bibliographie for 1909 by Dr. Franz Ritter which has recently 
appeared (1923) as Supplementheft xxxtv, attached to the volume 
of the Zettschrift fiir romanische Philologie for 1910. The fact 
that the bibliography may be purchased separately (Halle, Nie- 
meyer, M. 8), will prove advantageous for those to whom the pres- 
ent greatly increased price of the Zeitschrift as a whole is prohibit- 
ive. The joy with which the new list is greeted is tempered by the 
fact that it is thirteen years in arrears, instead of three years, as 
was the case when the bibliography for 1908 appeared in 1912. 
We are promised, however, that the intervening years will be 
speedily treated in the Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der Romanischen Philologie, with which the Bibliography 
of the Zeitschrift is in the future to be united, under the editorship 
of Professor Hilka, the editor of the Zettschrift. This news will 
be received with general satisfaction. 

As the Bibliography is thus defunct with the present issue, there 
is little use in detailed criticism of it. It follows the excellent 
general plan of previoug years, being slightly enlarged. Greater 
care in the arrangement and revision of the material might have 
been of use. Misprints are regrettably frequent. 

D. 8. B. 


